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YATES 


An Eating Place of Exceptional 
Merit 


No Music, Dancing or Cabaret 
But good food, service and value 
Yates is one of New York’s 
largest restaurants. Moderate 
prices for the market’s best. 
However large or small your order 
you are sure it will be clean and 
wholesome, quickly and neatly 
served. You always leave with a 
pleasant smile of satisfaction. 
Hosts of patrons come daily to 
Yates—men and women who 
know good food and appreciate 
the low prices. 

BANQUETS AND SPECIAL 

DINNERS 


Joseph P. Morrissey, Mgr. 
West 43rd St., New York City 
Forty-five steps from Broadway 

Telephone Bryant 3102-9775 














PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Archbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent 
to us in sealed cars under 
government bond, and we in turn 
distribute them in the quantities 
and qualities desired by the rev- 
erend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on 
request. 

Send for Price List, Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Aitar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 


Be, ee 
CATH@LIC 
MAGAZINE 


The Sign is published monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Subscription price: $2.00 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 


THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS MAYOU, Treasurer 
HAROLD PURCELL, Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, Secretary 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 

Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 

Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses should always be given. 

Entered as Second Class Matter 
September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
at West Hoboken, N. J., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 











OF INTEREST TO ALL 
The Life of 
ST. RITA 


of Cascia 


The Saint of the Impossible 


Popular Edition 
Cloth Bound — Gold Stamped 
175 Pages 


Price 85 Cents, Postpaid 


THE SIGN 


West Hoboken New Jersey 














Mariannhill Foreign Mission, Natal, South Africa. 





Adventists, $2 — Catholics, 1 Cent 


In the year 1920 the 100,000 Seventh Day Adventists in the United 
Btates gave $4,658,941.19 for foreign missions—an amount repre- 
senting $2 for every ONE CENT given by Catholics of this country. 

Are Catholics going to be content with this pitiful showing? 


The Mariannhill Foreign Missions, with 37 Churches, 77 Chapels 
and 138 Schools, teaching 8,000 native children, are striving to 
save souls among the millions of pagans of South Africa. Since the 
beginning of the World War, which literally cut them off from the 
contributions of the European countries, the funds for the work 
have been exhausted. Without immed.ate help from Catholic 
Charity, the Missions must perish. 

For the love of the Sacred Heart, will YOU give something to 
these poor missionaries? 


Address contributions or requests for additional information to 
Mariannhill Foreign Missions. 


5123 COMMONWEATH AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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2% Interest 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 


OF Allowed on Check Accounts 
inhland Crust Compan : 4% Interest 
fi ah of New Jersey # J Banking 
Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 


AT TRANSFER STATION House 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. BUSINESS FIRMS and 


At Close of Business, December 31, 1921 of Merit INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


CORDIALLY INVITED 
RESOURCES —— 
aroloong — : ‘ v0.83 All business entrusted to us will 


Loans, (Demand and Time) 262,550.00 ian t 
Bills Purchased r . 883,497 23 receive prompt and accurate 


Banking House - - 85,241.22 
Furniture and Fixtures’ - 1.00 
Cash on Hand - - - 73,519.26 


Due from Banks - . 103,772.51 OUR - ; 
Other Assets - - < 24,764.80 OFFICE HOURS: 


$3,828,745.94 FRIENDLINESS Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
—— AND Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
LIABILITIES 


Capital ied ae -  - $100,000.00 | HELPFULNESS TO Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 
Surplus and Profits - - - 255,413.64 


Deposits - - - = 3473,332.30] OUR PATRONS IS eae &. 
$3,828,745.94 A VALUABLE : 
—_—_———S— CORRESPONDENCE 

Trust funds are kept separate from the assets ASSET NOT 


of the Company LISTED SOLICITED 


Paid on Special Accounts 
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“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


If you wish to express your love or your sorrow there is no better way than to “Say It With Flowers” 


616 Washington 


ARTISTS re 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Tel. 510 Hoboken 


We are members of the Florist’s Telegram Delivery Association, which means we deliver flowers on short notice 
to any part of the country. Special rates for Catholic churches, convents, and institutions. 











FORGET - ME-NOT POULTRY FARM 


Howland Ave. PHONE 823-W HACK. No. Hackensack, N. J. 
THIS IS SQUAB BROILER SEASON 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. All orders must be in before Thursday 6 P.M. so that we can 
, mail them C. O. D. Special Delivery. 


P. G. AMMANN General Manager 














The Hartmann 
Company 


Makers and Importers 
of 


Church Vestments 
and . 


Embroideries 


Announce the opening 
of their new offices 
at 


217 Broadway 
(Near Barclay St.) 


NEW YORK 


SELECTED MATERIALS 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 


PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 


Prompt Service 


Oldest manufacturers of 
Vestments and Ecclesiastical 
Embroideries in the United 
States. 














Just Received 


The New 
Hensoldt-Wetzler 
Pocket 
MICROSCOPE 


An instrument possessing 
a magnifying power vary- 
ing from 25 to 225 times. 
Amount of magnification 
ascertained by reading 
scale on tubes. Suitable 
for Professor, Student or 
Child. An ideal educa- 
tional gift. $30 delivered 
in U. S. A. Complete 
description sent upon ap- 
plication. 


J. H. MAGUIRE 
OPTICIAN 
684 Sixth Ave. 


New York > 
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The Cancerous Poor 
Who Are Incurable 
are offered a Home 
Free of Charge 
by the 


Servants of Relief for 


Incurable Cancer 


at the Mother House 
of the Congregation of St. Rose 
of Lima 


Rosary Hill Home 


HAWTHORNE, WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


and 


St. Rose’s Free Home 


71 JACKSON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


This Charity Is Supported En- 
tirely by Donations From 
the Public 


Young women desiring to 
offer their lives to the religious 
service of Christ's Poor are 
earnestly invited to join this 
Congregation, established in 
1900. 

















TYPEWRITERS 
Bought, Sold, Rented, Ex- 
changed and Repaired 


Typewriter Supplies, Com- 


mercial Stationery 


CORONA PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITER AGENCY 


DOBKE 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


40 MONTGOMERY STREET 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Phone 785 Montgomery 
Branch 


502 Main Street 
Union Hill 
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Born at Desio, Ital), October 12, 1858. _ Made Papal Nuncio to Poland in 1918. 
Appointed Archbishop of Milan and created Cardinal, June 16, 1921. 
Elected Pope to succeed Benedict XV. February 6, 1922. 
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Some Shrines In Portugal 


THomas WALSH 


F, as we said in a former article in The 

Sign, a visit to Spain is, in a way, a 

pilgrimage, the whole country, laws and 

customs of the Spaniards being the result 
of a religious uprising—a crusade against the Moors 
—we must say, on the other hand, that a visit to 
Portugal, a material nation without the ardors of 
soul so noticeable in Spain, is not necessarily a 
pilgrimage. 

Crossing the Douro, we leave behind us the 
plains of Salamanca and Avila, the barren rocks of 
Monserrato, the land of rigid convents and tragic 
saints, we are greeted by a rush of many waters, 
verdure and mosses extraordinary, cream and butter 
and heavy wines, all the flora of the north and the 
tropics combined into a landscrape almost 
paradisiacal. 

Religion in Portugal is mild and pastoral as the 
souls of so many of its people. Christ has come 
down from His cross to walk these hills and valleys 
as the Good Shepherd with the lambkin on His 
shoulder. He is the transfigured Christ of Tabor, 
not the Bleeding Victim of Calvary. Here the very 
martyrs seem to live in fame without their 
torments. They are ancient, lively, half-realized 
intercessors before a tender Savior Who regards 
the humility of His servants. To the Portuguese, 
Christ is, in the words of Origen, the Bridge between 
us and the Father. 

About one hundred miles north of Lisbon you 
catch sight across the plains of a splendid ruins 
of medieval character dominating a lofty hill like a 
bit of scenery out of a fairy-tale. It is the old castle 
of Dom Diniz. He was the sixth independent 
monarch of Portugal, the greatest of his country’s 
kings, the founder of the University of Coimbra, 
the protector of the Order of Christ, and the culti- 
vator of the Pinhal Real, a forest of French pines 
through which you will journey many miles if you 
ever visit these regions in person. The castle is one 
of the most romantic in Europe. Diniz, born in 
1279 and living his eventful days until 1325, passed 
many years in these heights looking aoross at the 
monasteries and churches rising from the other hills 
around, _ 


We start our pilgrim journey here because King 
Diniz was fortunate enough to be the husband of , 
saint, the Holy Queen of Portugal, Elizabeth o; 
Isabel, the daughter of Pedro III. of Aragon. She 
is described for us by Antonio Coelho Gasco in his 
History of Coimbra as “a very saintly lady of 
gigantic frame, very stout, very white and very red, 
with a long face and large serene eyes, nose rather 
low with wide nostrils, head long and beautiful.” 

The story of St. Isabel now takes us north to 
the lovely city of Coimbra, the home of nightingales, 
and also of poets and scholars like Camoens and the 
Buchanan brothers, the centre of a wealth of mem- 
ories of the murdered Inez de Castro, of the 
Pombal, and the site of the miracle of the roses 
performed in the convent of Santa Clara. The ruins 
of this venerable building are still standing low in 
the river reaches of the Mondego. 


HE afternoon of our visit the cows were 
munching comfortably in their stalls within 
the sacred walls where Inez was slain by the 

royal assassins. The cowherd was not accustomed 
to visitors staring at his work through the very Door 
of the Roses where King Diniz surprised his Queen 
with her apron filled with bread and asked: 

“What have you there?” 

“Roses,” replied the Queen. 

“Let me see them,” said the husband. 

And behold her apron was filled with roses! 

Let nobody rise to remind me that this story 
is also told of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia. It is, 
and it is told of several other saints as well. Here 
at Coimbra there are all the intimate details to 
confirm the story: plentiful roses, a strong and 
definite tradition, a royal, conspicuous person, a real 
convent gate, and on a neighboring hill in another 
convent of Santa Clara the old Gothic tomb made 
for the saint in the fourteenth century and still 
guarded from profanation by the Daughters of the 
Franciscan Order. 

Down below is the Fonte des Amores that 
shaded and soothed the last hours of the unhappy 
Inez and beyond are the two hills called Loneliness 
and Meditation, and the placid Mondego carrying 
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the ancient echoes to tell the sea the music of 
countless poets and undying swarms of nightingales 
and student-serenaders. The ghosts of Francisco 
Suarez can well walk these steep streets and road- 
ways. There he may meet again the great Augustin- 
ian scholar Egidius, Professor de Vesperis in the 
University. The great Sa de Miranda may rustle 
by like a zephyr and Gouvea of Paris and the one- 
eyed Camoens pass the time of day in our century 
that throws them all to- 
gether into misty half- 
forgetfulness. Coimbra is 
a royal cradle of dreams. 


E travel south from 

Coimbra if we de- 

sire to follow Inez 
de Castro and Pedro I. 
(1357-1367 reg.) to their 
splendid sarcofagus at 
Alcobaca. We reach a 
pleasant litle town on the 
plains dominated by the 
telics of a Moorish 
fortress. The town is 
evidently only the over- 
flow from the Cistercian 
Monastery Mosteiro de 
Santa Maria, dating from 
1148 after King Alfonso 
Henriques had finally con- 
quered the Moors at 
Santarem. It is one of the 
largest buildings in the 
world and in its day nine 
hundred of its monks said 
daily Mass here without 
intermission. It comprises 
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corner. 

A few miles further on we come to another 
enormous edifice, the Mosteiro de Santa Maria da 

Victoria, more generally known as Batalha, after the 
Battle of Aljubarrota (August 14, 1385) where the 
baker’s wife pursued and killed seven Spanish 
soldiers with the aid of her frying pan. The 
monastery is one of the noblest structures in 
Christendom and in the 
hands of the Dominican 
Order, after the plans of 
an Irish architect named 
Houget or Hackett, was 
zradually developed as the 
Portugese national monu- 
ment until in 1551, when 
it was still left incomplete 
as it stands today. It is a 
veritable forest of golden- 
brown stone, a labyrinth 
of royal tombs, cloisters 
and chapels. 


As my friend and I 
drove up to the door we 
met a large party of Eng- 
lish tourists just landed 
from a Booth Liner and 
crowding around the 
guardians for admission. 
There sat behind the desk 
a very handsome man 
wearing an official cap 
who waved aside a group 
of tourists and asked us 
very sharply: 
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five cloisters, seven dormi- 
tories, a hospice and a 
library of 25,000 books. Think of the kitchen of 
such a monster monastery, where a small river, the 
Alcoa, was turned aside to wash the dishes of the 
tefectory! And now when the monks are gone 
the stream still rushes through the kitchen and under 
the benches of what is today the movie-theatre of 
Alcobaca. In the Chapel of the Tombs we find 
Pedro and Inez with their effigies lying foot to foot 
so that the king, as he desired, might catch sight of 
his queen at the first opening of his eyes on his 
tesurrection day! Six lions support the king’s 
effigy, and six monsters resembling sphinxes the 


GATE OF UNFINISHED CHAPEL AT BATALHA 


“Are you not North 
Americans ?” 

“We are, sir.” 

“Then wait until your turn comes.” 

We fell back in some astonishment and concern 
for as we had just come from Spain where mon- 
archist conspirators were supposed to have gathered 
we feared that we had aroused suspicion in the 
authorities. When all the British tourists had been 
dispatched the great man rose from his desk and 
coming towards us with his cap in his hand shook 
us warmly by the hand, saying :-— 

“Gentlemen, you are from the Mother Republic 
of the world and we are your little brother republi- 
cans. Therefore we are going to show you special 
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honors and conduct you through every part of the 


Abbey, even the most private corners.” 
What a day of glories it was! 


and _ romantic 


Never in the 
most fantastic mind had come visions more strange 


To Cintra, therefore, we went, wearied of the 
stony glories of the national shrines, to Cintra one 
of the three supreme beauty-spots of the world— 
Taormina and Monte Carlo being the others. It js 
a wild upheaval 





than in this a ar 
petrification of — 
knightly dreams. 
Photographs 
only faintly re- 
veal the magic 
qualities of its 
tremendous pro- 
portions, and the 
almost painful 
intricacy of its 
decorations. We 
were glad we 
were republicans 
whatever we 
may have thought of Portuguese republicanism. 





E have no time to linger over the wonders oi 
the Convent of Mafra, “the Escorial” of 
Portugal, nor of the more interesting Convento 

de Christo, the convent-palace of the Order of Christ 
organized by King Diniz in 1314 on the suppression 
of the Order of Knights Templars. Here are 
splendors beyond splendors and they grow weari- 
some at last until we sigh for simple and more 
human interests 
than are to be 
found either at 
Mafra or at 
Thomar. Noth- 
ing remains of 
Sagres the fam- 
ous nautical in- 
stitution of 
Prince Henry 
the Navigator 
since the burn- 
ing of it by 
Francis Drake. 


THE CONVENT OF SANTA CLARA AT COIMBRA 


of mountains, 
orchards and 
gardens filled 
with the flora of 
every clime from 
the most tropical 
valleys to the 
most northern 
peaks. There is 
a rush of streams 
down the slopes 
that makes the 
rumor of thous- 
ands of little 
waterfalls and a 
heavy pillow of moss covers the ground and the 
buildings and marble staircases on every side. 
There are gardens, quintas, from every period in 
Portuguese history, from the early kings, the power- 
ful viceroys, the eccentric millionaires, and modern 
English and Brazilian potentates, preserving their 
ancient beauties in a framework of fresh stone and 
cement, with lovelier lawns and newly developed 
flowers. On a peak apart we found ourselves in the 
Quinta de Penha Verda, the old home of Joao de 
Castro, fourth 
Viceroy of India 
and defender of 
Diu who in his 
forty - eighth 
year in 1548 
died here in 
poverty, worn 
out by his tre- 
mendous undet- 
takings. 





N _ every 
side in 





The crows that 
once occupied 
the sacred cages in the church of Saint Vincent, to 
commemorate their brethren that escorted his dead 
body into the harbor of Lisbon, have long since 
been absent from their perches, and only remain 
in the armorial bearings and architectural details 
of more ancient Lisbon. 


THE CLOISTER OF BELEM 


these gar- 
dens which we 
had entered by climbing over the walls and dodg- 
ing the keepers, were evidences of the constant 
thought and tenderness of Dom Joao. Here and 
there were stones bearing Sanscrit inscriptions 
brought from India; Latin epitaphs and Renaissance 
chapels crowned the summits and lovely old 
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Dutch tiles of blue and brown scenes fronted the 
mossy stairways on the slopes. 

The first orange trees brought from the West 
Indies were planted here and hence the name of 
portogalli by which they were first known in 
southern Italy. This is holy ground for Dom Joao 
was in his way a saint throughout his simple devoted 
life, loving retirement and placing proper value 
ypon the moral use of his days. It was in 1535 that 
he began the planting of his garden. “Here he 
entertained himself,” 


warfare, and as it was customary for the conqueror 
of a city to ask for a reward, he wrote—‘Since 
Your Highness may give me one unsuited to my 
nature and mode of life, I will ask him specifically 
that you grant me a chestnut-grove which you own 
in the mountains of Cintra by the King’s Fountain, 
bordering my quinta there, so that my servants 
having chestnuts to eat on my estate may not go 

plundering what does not belong to them.” 
Dom Joao’s letters contain many other refer- 
ences to this beloved 





writes an early bio- 
grapher, “with a new 
strange kind of agri- 
culture, for he cut 
down fruit - bearing 
tees and planted 
wildwoods, perhaps to 
show that he was 
disinterested so that 
not even from the 
earth would he expect 
reward. And it is no 
wonder if one who 
disdained the rubies 
and diamonds of the 
East should think 
little of the products 
of Cintra’s rocks.” 
He was at his 
quinta in 1545 when 
the unwelcome sum- 
mons came to him to 
depart as Governor of 
India, and the histori- 





garden. He died in 
poverty in 1548 after 
having written the 
council of Goa begg- 
ing them in his illness 
to buy him a hen for 
his sustenance. He 
was “a saint and a 
hero,” says the Portu- 
guese historian Oli- 
veira Martins. He 
might have been a 
poet had he wished; 
he was lying in the 
arms of Saint Francis 
Xavier when he died 
at Goa in 1548. 


: OTHING more 
1) Franciscan in 

the primitive 
sense can be imagined 


than the tiny Capu- 
chin Convent known 





an Couto who served CHURCH AND MONASTERY AT ALCOBACA to fame as the Con- 


under him in this 
expedition tells the amusing story of how “passing 
one day by a tailor-shop in Lisbon he noticed a pair 
of very rich and fashionable velvet breeches, and 
pulling up his horse asked to see them. After 
examining their curious workmanship he asked for 
whom they were made. The tailor not recognizing 
him answered that they were for the son of the 
Governor who was going to India. In a rage Dom 
Joao took up a pair of scissors and cut them in 
shreds, saying as he rode away—‘Bid that young 
man go and purchase armor!” 

When he had defeated the army of sixty 
thousand Moors at Diu he wrote his king a list of 
all who had disinguished themselves in the terrible 


vent of the Cork from 
the sheets of cork-wood that the friars placed to 
keep out the dampness from their cells. Here in 
the mountains southwest of Cintra we found a 
little hillock of moss and ancient olive trees and, dug 
deep into the rock and earth, the half-buried Con- 
vent of the Capuchins. 

Truly these old brothers had emulated the 
spirit of the mole so beloved by their Assisian 
founder; they were imbued with the new pastoral 
poetry that surrounded the Good Shepherd with 
followers who talked the language of the Virgilian 
eclogues, and so lived their conventual life in the 
open sun and stars, like Tityrus and Sabinus. Their 
courtyard and miniature cells have been cut out of 
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the solid rock; the refectory would be crowded by 
twelve members; and a tall brother would bump his 
head badly, if he lifted it up in pride. 

Outside on a point of the summit stands a rock 
weighing some thousand pounds; under it is a 
hollow large enough to hold a child, where it is 
recorded the great hermit Saint Honorius died in 
1596 after an occupancy of some forty years. We 
climbed down and crouched for a while in the hole 
and we had some difficulty in getting safely on 
our feet again after the 


indeed, under these centenarian cypresses and 
gigantic plane-trees. 

The roads and ascents of stone, the garden 
towers and resting-places, as well as the flower beds 
and waterworks, speak of centuries of industry and 
loving care on the part of the Carmelites. At the 
main entrance there is affixed to the gate a marble 
tablet bearing a Bull of Gregory XV. anathematising 
in 1622 any woman who would attempt to enter 
these precincts. In 1643 Pope Urban VIII. put an 

excommunication upon 





exertion. It is also 
related that when the 
exiled King Sebastian 
took refuge in this child- 
like monastery, he was 
visited by the famous 
poet Camoens who sat 
with him in the entrance 
court at one of the stone 
tables and read to him 
parts of the “Lusiads” 
which he was then com- 
posing. 

A very old woman 
bent with age (or was it 
from the low ceilings) 
and a little boy were in 
charge of the convent. 
In the chapel the damp- 
ness had loosened’ a 
small clay image of an 
angel from the walls and 
it was lying in a corner 
in the dust heap. My 
friend was tempted to 
carry it off, but when we 
considered that the old woman would very likely 
be held responsible for its disappearance we resolved 
that our collection of relics had better remain in- 
complete, so we came away empty-handed but much 
enriched in memories and sentiment. 

Another rustic pilgrimage was our few day’s 
visit to Bussaco, our hotel being the secularised 
monastery of the Carmelities founded in 1268, with 
its cells lined with sheets of cork as in the Capuchin 
monastery of the Carmelites founded in 1268, with 
of art and splendor and the forest surrounding the 
cloister remains as one of the finest in Europe. The 
Duke of Wellington lived here during his campaign 
against Massena in 1810, which seems recent history 
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any person who would in- 
jure this “sacred forest” 
or invade the property. 

Today English 
women sit on the terrace, 
drinking their coffee and 
puffing their cigarettes 
and talking of pro- 
gress and reform. There 
is a sound of billiard 
balls from the hall that 
once hardly heard the 
whispers of the brothers. 
The long walk under the 
cedar trees where the 
old fathers used to take 
their outing and medita- 
tion is now the honey- 
moon resort of British 
tourists. New elections, 
new assassinations, alter 
the Government of Port- 
ugal every month, but 
the same soft winds blow 
over Bussaco, the same 
peace inherited from its 
founders breathes an ancient lesson to the visitors 
from the haughty north. 


HERE was one pilgrimage that we did not 
make although we tried hard enough, and 
that was a visit to the shrine of Saint Brigid’s 

head at Odivellas outside Lisbon. A trolley line 
took us out as far as Lumiar along a line of lovely 
old country estates belonging to such personages as 
the Dukes of Palmeella and the Angueja and Dlhao 
families. While thoroughly enjoying the scenery 
in a way permitted to the most ardent pilgrims, we 
did not forget the shrine of religion and patriotism 
for which we had put on our cockle-shells and 
walking boots. 
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At the gates of the ancient Cistercian convent 
founded in 1305 by King Diniz the husband of the 
Holy Queen Isabel, we saw the cannon-ball from 
the siege of Ormuz, but the doors were barred so 
that we could not discover whether or not it was here 
they preserved the head of the Bride of Kildare, 
according to the legend. Now it seems that Brigid 
passed away in the year 525, and after the invasion 
of the Danes in 831 her remains were removed to 
the Cathedral of Down where they rested for four 
hundred years. 

At the time of the Reformation, they were 
carried to Neustadt in Austria-Hungary where, 
according to Colgan and Bollandus, they rested until 
1587 when they were translated to the Jesuit church 
in Lisbon. In spite of all this, there is the date 
of 1283 on a slab at Odivellas commemorating the 
founding of a sodality of Saint Brigid and the three 
Irish knights who are said to have brought the skull 
hither. These discrepancies can easily be explained 
away when we remember the ancient custom of 
dividing up the relics of saints. 

Perhaps the Portuguese, so enthusiastic about 
republicans from America, will be persuaded to send 
back to Kildare this holy relic of ancient Erin as a 
tribute of brotherhood to a newly proclaimed 
Republic of Ireland? 


N Lisbon we visited another shrine, the 
L glorious Convent of the Hieronymites of 

Belem founded here in fulfillment of King 
Emanuel’s vow to build a convent if Vasco da.Gama 
should return successful from his voyage of dis- 
covery. It is now used as the Casa Pia or orphan- 
age of Lisbon and, greatly enlarged by comparatively 
modern additions, it still retains the unusual majesty 
that makes it one of the really great buildings of 
the world. 


In the exquisite chapel lie the remains of the 
founder and other royalities, especially interesting 
for an Englishman being the tomb of Catherine of 
Braganza long the Queen of the unfortunate 
Charles II. of England. Conspicuous tombs hold 
the remains of Camoens and Vasco da Gama. 

A rather disagreeable event occurred to mar 
the pleasure of our visit; just as we genuflected 
before the high altar a woman directed a toddling 
infant to run across and beg for alms, in spite of 
the strict prohibition against begging in the church. 
We shooed the child away and the woman grabbing 
the infant ran towards the door, the famous door, 
of Nicholas the Frenchman, and when we attempted 
to pass out she started a demonstration among the 
other beggars declaring we had struck the child 
and showing what may have been a bruise or dirt- 
spot several days old on the infants cheek. Not 
speaking a word of Portuguese we were certainly 
in a fix to placate the angry women who gathered 
around. 

A long speech in fluent English, a political pat 
on the head for the poor child, a piece of silver 
money for the old humbug-mother and a rapid pair 
of feet combined to save us from what might have 
developed into a mob. We shall always remember 
Belem, its great lowliness and its scoundrelly beggar 
women. 

Would we risk it all again, go back over the 
wearisome railroads and choppy seas, bear up under 
the poor hotels, the dust and the heats of desolate 
regions, to visit a few more shrines in Portugal? 
Ah, yes! for the stories of the Portugal Shrines bring 
solace to all Pilgrims, and the peace which passeth 
understanding—wiping the dust of travel from the 
weary feet and the dust of worldiness from the 
Soul of man. 





Blue-Bells 


Piacipus M. ENp Ler, C. P. 


‘Tis not to call the fire-bees 
Unto the flaming rose 

That Blue-Bell swings his sweetness round 
So blithely as he blows. 


No ’tis to warn the sleeping flow’rs 
To hold with all their might 

Their diamond dew-beads when the wind 
Comes stealing round at night. 





The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 








—_ 

OST readers find all literature on Socialism and kindred subjects to be of the dry-as-dust order 

and are repelled by it. Therefore they are unwilling to make the mental effort to inform them- 
selves on what they admit to be of vital importance. 
truth and plausibility underlying the learned presentation of the heterodox view. Father McGowan 
has had all this in mind in preparing this series on social subjects for THE SIGN and our readers will 
be grateful to him for his simple, lucid and altogether satisfying presentation of the Catholic view, 


Often the suspicion remains that there is much 


—EDbitors 








ACTORIES, mines, railroads, and the like 
are owned for the most part by a small 
section of the people. Through the cor- 
poration form of ownership and the 

importance of the banks and insurance companies, 
a still smaller number of persons control them. 
Most of the persons who work in factories and mines, 
on the railroads, etc., do not own any share of these 
means of work and livelihood and if they happen 
to own a share, it does not give them any control. 

Before they can work they have to get permis- 
sion from those in control. Those in control, how- 
ever, do not always need their work and do not have 
to hire them. Yet the only normal and decent way 
they can live is by working. They are thus very 
weak, and the owners, and especially those in con- 
trol, are very strong. Moreover, they are weak 
where they need to be strong, for the kind of living 
they and their families are to have stands at stake. 
We have, therefore, a labor problem. 

Except in a few industries legally declared to 
be public utilities, (and imperfectly even then), 
the owners of these means of work and livelihood 
are allowed to receive as much money as they can 
make. No limit in law and no limit in accepted 
morals is placed to the amount of money they can 
take for themselves in the ordinary conduct of their 
business. Other owners, the consumers and the 
employees must stand the consequences. 

The owners of industry ordinarily run their 
business on the plan that only those of the property- 
less who are needed are to be hired, and that they 
are to be discharged when they are not needed. 
They usually work on the plan also that when they 
hire a man or woman they are to pay the lowest 
sum he will do the work for. 

As individuals and as a body the owners of the 
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means of work are not obliged to give the property. 
less permission to work. When they give the 
propertyless permission to work they are not obliged 
to pay them any more money than the smallest 
amount the propertyless will work for, except where 
minimum wage laws force them to pay more to 
women in certain states. Since the owners of indus- 
try are strong and the propertyless are weak, the 
results are bad. 

In the busiest times a million in the United 
States cannot get permission to work. In normal 
times about two millions cannot get permission to 
work. Periodically—four times in the last genera- 
tion—the number goes to horrible heights. Now, 
five or six millions cannot find work to do. None 
can really be sure he will have work when he needs 
it. Yet all are entitled to get work. 

Before the war at least half of the men working 
for wages in the United States were not making 
enough to support a family in decent comfort. 
There has been little if any improvement from that 
day to this. Yet their work is a title to decent 
family livelihood. 


large organizations, do monotonous and often- 
times dangerous work, and have very little 
influence over the methods of their work. A very 
large part of them work for owners who are 


Li addition, men and women work usually in 


“absentees.” Most of them are able to read and 
write and have been taught by centuries of 
Christianity and, in recent times, a century or so 
of political democracy to consider that a human 
being is worth while and in fundamentals is equal 
to every other human being, and that he has certain 
inalienable rights. 

They are very weak when they go out to make a 
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livelinood for themselves and their families. They 
are often refused the permission. When they get 
permission, a large part of them get in return for 
their work less than a decent livelihood and only 
afew get much more. They resent such treatment 
because it means unnecessary physical hardship in 
arich country. They resent it because it is opposed 
to their dignity and worth as human beings. 

Home is harmed. The perpetual uncertainty 
of being able to get permission to work, the fre- 
quent failure to receive the permission, the low 
wages paid when they can work—these are trans- 
formed into uncomfortable and even wretched 
houses, into the temptation to commit birth control, 
into sickness and death, into child labor and a short 
schooling, into long delayed marriages, and into 
numberless other evils. 

The strength of a few, and the weakness of 
the masses when they go to make a living for them- 
selves, Mean strength and weakness in nearly all of 
social life. One side is pitted against the other, and 
there is a standing denial of brotherhood. It is 
creating warring castes. 

A strong minority and a weak majority in 
industry make an unreliable foundation for the 
majority rule in government. In other words, be- 


cause of the labor problem, we have an unreliable 
foundation for political democracy. 

Our having a labor problem is a sign that our 
Christianity is weak. Wholesale injustice and 
systematic denial of brotherhood could not live in 
Christian air. Nor can Christianity thrive in an 
atmosphere poisoned by systematic and wholesale 
injustice and contempt of brotherhood. 

Our having a labor problem is a sign that our 
American principles are weak. Approximate 
equality of opportunity, respect for human dignity, 
freedom within a just law, brotherhood even though 
it was only the passing comradeship of the pioneer— 
these are not maintained as long as we have a labor 
problem. 

Because of the labor problem we have strikes 
and rumors of strikes. Because of it we have social 
legislation. Because of it much of our charitable 
work is in such demand. Because of it, too, some 
want to do away entirely with the right of 
owning the means of work and livelihood. Because 
of it Some call for revolution. 

This labor problem must be met and solved. 
Otherwise, as Catholics and as Americans, we 
remain in the wrong. 





Why 


NTER upon the season of Lent with a clear 
idea of its purpose and in the right spirit. He 

is a poor Christian who thinks of it only as a 
period during which he has to mortify his appetite. 
The Church heralds Lent with the antiphon: “When 


you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad.” Here our 
Lord Himself suggests the high motive. He does 
not discourage sadness—only the sadness of the 
hypocrite. The wholesome sort of sadness we should 
cultivate implies generous self-denial and, better 
still, sympathy for Him engendered by the daily 
contemplation of His Passion and Death and the 
tealization of what it cost Him to save our souls. 
Regarding self-denial, our solicitude should 
first be directed to the Church’s laws covering 
fasting and abstinence. Because of the serious 
penalty involved, we should form our conscience 
as to our obligation or exemption under those laws. 
Compliance with these laws, however, and faith- 


Lent? 


fulness in the voluntary curtailment of distracting 
amusements should be actuated by generous 
motives which will render them all the more 
meritorious and easier to bear. Such generous 
motives spring spontaneously from earnest medita- 
tion on the sufferings of our Lord. 

The Savior Himself has revealed to His Saints 
how much more pleasing to Him is one tear of 
sympathy for His Passion and of compunction for 
our sins than long periods of corporal penance. 
Your plan for Lent, therefore, should include daily 
assisting at Mass, which is the re-presentation of 
His oblation on the Cross, frequent reception of 
the Eucharist, which is the memorial of His Passion, 
and a daily journey, with Him along the Way of 
the Cross. Help to make your meditation interest- 
ing, vivid and fruitful by inquiring Who is He 
that suffers? What does He suffer? For whom 
does He suffer? 
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Chapter 7 


HE Marquis of Butron was a mediocrity 
who passed as a great man in a time and 
under circumstances when great men were 

7 few and far between. Majestic as he 
might appear to the public eye, he was no hero to 
his valet; for one of his many weaknesses consisted 
in the dyeing of his beard, which was supremely 
white, to match the inky blackness of his hair. The 
worthy diplomat was engaged in this important task 
when Curra’s messenger reached him. The hairy 
gentleman suffered complete loss of head, and filled 
with misgivings over the Countess’s duplicities, 
hurriedly ordered a cab, and drove to the house of 
that strayed sheep, whom it was so.necessary to keep 
within the Alfonsist fold, quite forgetting that his 
but partially-dyed beard would reveal his precious 
secret to those expert tongues who so loved to tear 
their friends to pieces. é 

His arrival caused a sensation among his 
friends who thronged the palace, and all, men as 
well as women, thronged from the dining-room to 
greet him. His presence lent to this sordid affair 
a certain importance and color, which Curra had 
carefully calculated when she had sent for him. He 
signaled his entrance by dramatically folding Curra 
to his bosom and by imparting with a vague motion 
of his hand a blessing to the frightened children 
who clung firmly to their governess’ skirts. 

The ladies sympathized with his emotion in a 
voluble chorus, till Carmen Tagle noticed the diplo- 
mat’s undyed beard. She burst out laughing, and 
drew the attention of her nearest neighbor to the 
defect; who passed the word on to the person 
next her; so that very soon a chorus of suppressed 
laughter played havoc with the pathetic part of the 
scene. . 

Butron, oblivious to all this, led Curra into an 
adjoining room. He was perspiring profusely, 
positively ‘suffering from a fear that this latest 
whim of the Countess might result in the wreckage 
of his carefully prepared plans. Glancing in this 
direction and in that, terrified, as though searching 
for the police who held the house in firm possession, 
he said to Curra in a low voice: “What is the mean- 
ing of all this?” 

Curra threw herself on the nearest sofa, and 
covering her face with her handkerchief: “I am 
lost!” she cried. 

Butron shuddered visibly. 
fool!” 


“Ferdinand is a 
continued the Countess. “Martin has 


deceived him. Ferdinand has compromised me, 
Butron: it is horrible!” 

“Speak softly!” said the agitated Marquis, 
“Calm yourself; calm yourself. You can depend 
on me for anything, for everything.” And he 
squeezed Curra’s hand to emphasize his loyalty and 
devotion. 

“T know that Butron; I know it. That is the 
reason why I immediately sent for you. But this 
is awful! Imagine, Butron, all that they have said 


about my appointment as first lady-in-waiting is 


“True!” cried the horrified Marquis. 

“Ferdinand wrote to the Minister asking that 
I be appointed—without even consulting me. It 
is shameful. It is too much, Butron! Were it not 
for the children I would demand a divorce!” 

And Curra wept bitterly. 

“Did you see the letter?” gasped the horrified 
Marquis. 

“See it? Of course I saw it! That ox of a 
Minister, Don Martin, threatened in my very 
presence to publish it in all the papers if I would 
not accept the position. What could I do? I 
implored him not to do it. He was firm and brutally 
rude. Then, as a last resource, I offered him money 
—money, Butron! He began to soften. He 
demanded three, then five thousand duros—haggling 
like a Jew! We closed the bargain. Last night he 
came for payment; and received payment. I did not 
have enough money, Butron: I had to pawn some 
jewels.” 

The Marquis listened to this clever string of 
lies, carefully intermixed with a few vague truths, 
astonished and scandalized. With the gesture of a 
horrified Cato, he cried: This is nauseating!” 

“But that is not all, Butron. Listen! At one 
o’clock this morning that creature gives me the 
letter. At ten o’clock he sends these police to search 
the house to secure the letter, and yet keep my 
money!” 

“But have they got it?” cried Butron in con- 
sternation. 

“Ba! They would have my life first. I had 
just enough time to tear it to pieces and throw it 
down the drain of the bath.” . 

“Brrr!” shuddered Butron, and walked rapidly 
to and fro as though to collect his scattered wits, 
while Curra watched him out of the corner of her 
eye, sighing nervously every now and again. 
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UTRON was convinced that the lady was a 
GB trickster; yet what she had just told him 

seemed the only credible explanation of the 
visit of the police. Why should they be searching 
the house otherwise? But while he might doubt 
Curra in the depths of his mind, it was not diplo- 
macy to let that lady see his hesitation. He stopped 
suddenly in front of her, and said solemnly: “We 
must make a protest against this outrage: one that 
will arouse the feelings of the people. 

“Butron, I am prepared for anything. I dis- 
like all this publicity,” Curra added pathetically, 
“but I shall sacrifice that to the cause. All that I 
ask of you, Butron, is that you write the Queen 
Mother in Paris and tell her what is happening. 
lam always so afraid of the slanders of this Madrid! 
And that Isabel Mazacan has such a tongue: she 
is frightfully envious of me!” 

The Marquis stood majestically in front of her, 
and striking his breast, said: “Confide in me, 
Curra! I shall bear all the responsibility.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door and a 
butler announced that the chief of police had com- 
pleted his registration of the papers and wished 
to present his apologies for having caused Madame 
such disturbance. “No, no!” cried Curra. “I want 
none of that man’s apologies.” 

“Tell him,” added the Marquis with Olympic 
majesty,” that the Countess reserves all her rights 
to protest against this outrage. Tell him that the 


Spanish aristocracy and all honorable people are 


on her side, and that all will rally round her to 
protect her!” 

The butler left with these messages, and Butron 
rejoined the crowd in the other rooms, scattering 
praises of Curra’s loyalty and constancy under 
afflicition for the sacred cause. “She is admirable. 
A heroine, like Mariana Pinda! Admirable, 
admirable !’” 

The old man who was employed by Villamelon 
in his accountant’s office came downstairs and pre- 
sented to Curra a large document which he carried 
wih him. The chief of police had read every 
letter and paper he could find: the registration had 
been thorough. He had placed on one side every- 
thing that could bear interpretation of conspiracy 
against the government, in order to present them 
to the Governor of the province for inspection. 
The prudent old man had secured a receipt for all 
the letters and papers which the chief had carried 
off, and this was the document he now presented 
to Curra. 

“Is there anything important?” asked Butron 
cautiously, reading the list over Curra’s shoulders. 

“Nothing!” she answered. But she gazed with 
amazement on a part of the inventory which read: 
eee of twenty-five letters, tied with pink 
ndbon.” 

Butron took the floor again. The danger was 
over, at least temporarily. But it was necessary to 
awaken the populace to protest against this latest 
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outrage of the government. Here was an excellent 
opportunity for a really justified protest. Therefore, 
he begged the ladies and gentlemen present to honor 
him with their presence at a ball to be given by 
himself in Curra’s honor the following night; a ball 
of a purely political character. The ladies must 
wear in their hair the fleur-de-lis, and the gentlemen 
a blue and white ribbon in the lapels of their coats, 
the colors of the exiled Bourbons. He in the mean- 
time would see to it that the anti-government papers 
seized the opportunity to conduct a vicious campaign 
against this tyrannous and meddlesome government. 
They had in this action of the police a magnificent 
cause for protest. And the Government could make 
no answer. There was no defence. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd was indescribable; 
but with the departure of the police from the house, 
much of the interest in the immediate occasion had 
also departed, and they gradually dispersed, voluble 
and enthusiastic, thinking that they could overturn 
a throne with a few waves of their fans or a flourish 
of their canes. 


EANWHILE Curra went in search of the old 
D accountant. 

“Tell me, Don Pablo, from where were 
those twenty-five letters?” 

“I do not know, Madame.” he replied. “The 
chief read but three or four, and then put them aside 
with a laugh that set me thinking.” 

“But where were they?” 

“In the little antique chest, in a secret drawer, 
in Madame’s cabinet.” 

“In the chest in the boudoir?” said Curra, still 
more surprised. “But that was empty! Come with 
me.” 

In the corner of her boudoir was an antique 
little cabinet of carved ebony ornamented richly 
with tortoise-shell, silver and bronze. Curra raised 
the lid and releasing the springs. which opened 
numerous little secret drawers, asked: “But where 
were those letters ?” 

“Here below,” said Don Pablo. He pressed 
another secret spring and a little drawer opened, 
letting escape as it did so an odor of faded violets. 

“Ah!” said Curra. “I had forgotten that. 
“And putting her hand inside, she drew out a bunch 
of dead violets. She looked at this with a perplexed 
air for a moment, as though trying to remember 
something. Suddenly she became serious, and with 
the anxious face of one who fears an approaching 
catastrophe, murmured: “Ah! Something must be 
done at once. This would prove disastrous.” 

*” 7. * * 


CHAPTER VIII. 


O's news that the police had invaded Vil- 
lamelon’s palace caused surprise and annoy- 
ance to the Government, and presented the 
Civil Governor of Madrid with a pretty kettle of 
fish that same afternoon. The Government was 
ignorant of the reason for the violent action taken 
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by the Governor and was still anxious to press the 
post of first lady-in-waiting upon the Countess of 
Albornoz in spite of the half comic, half dramatic 
scene between that lady and Don Martin the day 
before. For, notwithstanding the cunning moves 
of that lady, the arrangements of the Countess with 
the Government were firm and positive, as Isabel 
Mazacan had declared two days before at the 
Duchess of Bara’s house. Curra, who had bitterly 
resented what she had thought was the intended 
insult of the abdicated Queen, had determined to 
go over to the enemy’s camp, in this way securing 
typically feminine vengeance, and at the same time 
realizing her ambition to make everyone talk about 
her. The new king was both young and handsome, 
and, once within his circle, she had hoped to be able 
to follow in the footsteps of two people for whom 
she had an intense admiration, Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere and the Princess of the Ursines. 

It had cost her a good deal to secure the help 
of Villamelon for her plans, for the latter obstinate- 
ly talked about his honor and of his firm intention 
to live and die faithful to the fallen dynasty. 
Curra finally succeeded in securing his aid, and 
persuaded him to open cautious negotiations with 
Don John Antony Martin and the Minister of 
Ultramar, both persons whom she had previously 
and traitorously attracted to her house, without a 
thought for the criticisms of her aristocratic friends. 

The commission was an easy one considering 
the anxiety at Court to fill the post with a Grandee 
of Spain. Villamelon, however, made his mistake 
by running contrary to Curra’s express injunctions. 
She had warned him to write nothing while negoti- 
ating the affair; but he, stupid and fearing to miss 
an appointment which he had with a certain 
questionabie widow at the same time that he had 
an appointment with the Minister, sent instead of 
himself the fatal letter. This had caused the 
extraordinary complications which we have narrated. 
In the meantime, the Queen’s letter had arrived, 
and Curra with her usual impudence, denied what 
she had done and left the Court in the lurch and 
her husband on the horns of an unpleasant dilemma. 
But still not entirely satisfied with the affair, and in 
order to terminate any ugly rumors about it, she had 
adopted the plan of denouncing herself to the 
Governor, writing him an anonymous letter, in which 
she produced proofs that the Countess of Albornoz 
and the Marquis of Butron were engaged in a 
plot against the Government, important papers 
being in the former’s possession. The unwary 
Governor fell for the letter, and we have already 
witnessed the success of the daring plans of this 
illustrious conspirator, whose intrigues stirred up 
so much commotion at the Court. 


HE raid by the police forever guaranteed 
Curra’s loyalty to the Alfonsist cause, giving 
her such an important position in the Alfonsist 

party that it would put her beyond all reach of the 


Amadist court. So His Excellency Don John Antony 
Martin well understood, and his rage against the 
Governor was supreme. He demanded an explana. 
tion of him. The unfortunate Governor, with infinite 
care concealing the fact that it was but an anonymous 
letter whch had started his campaign, pompously 
affirmed the existence of a great Alfonsist plot of 
which the. Countess of Albornoz and the Marquis of 
Butron were the leaders. 

“T know all about that!” announced His Excel. 
lency, still gasping from his wound. And he told 
the Governor the story of the episode of the letter 
and its destruction, which had forced his Cabinet 
colleagues to scream with laughter in his very face, 
The Governor bit his lips and began to think that 
he had made a general mess of things. His own 
anger at this whole ludicrous, but still serious, affair 
was checked, however, by the entrance of the chief 
of police bearing the papers found in Curra’s house. 

These he tore from the individual’s hand, and 
the first paper which he saw was written in Curra’s 
own handwritting, first large, then small, changed 
as much as possible while she had written the 
cryptic phrase: “What an extraordinary animal 
man is! “A sudden idea struck the Governor. He 
hurriedly sought the anonymous letter of denuncia- 
tion which he had received, and compared its 
writing with one of those on the paper he had just 
received. They were identical! It was proved that 
the Countess of Albornoz was a clever intrigante, 
but also that the Governor of Madrid was a first- 
class fool! He cursed and stamped around the 
room, while Don Martin, delighted that someone 
beside himself had been made a fool of by Curra, 
laughed heartily and jeered at his perspicacity in 
discovering plots dangerous to the State. 

Under these taunts, the Governor’s mind formed 
thoughts of vengeance. Looking through the papers 
to find something incriminating on which to base 
whatever unpleasant actions he might be able to 
take against Curra, his vengeance was suddenly 
assured. 

Among the papers he discovered twenty-five 
letters bound in a package with pink ribbon. 

The evening before, when Curra anticipating 
the raid, had destroyed all possible incriminating 
papers of whatever discription, she had overlooked 
this package of letters, hidden in a secret drawer 
of her little cabinet, which she had not opened for 
a long time. In this drawer had lain hidden for 
more than three years a series of letters from a 
certain Andalusian artillery captain, of good family, 
most haughty disposition, and with no shame, and 
who had preceded John Velarde in the confidential 
post which the latter now held at Curra’s house. 

The triumphant Governor asked Don John 
Martin whether it would not be a clever idea to 
publish these letters in the newspapers which sup- 
ported the present Government. At first Don Martin 
hesitated, suggesting that the letters must be return- 
ed to the Countess, since the chief of police had 
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given a receipt for them. The Governor admitted 
this, and changed his plans accordingly. 

“Well, Excellency, why not return the letters 
to the lady’s husband, instead of sending them to 
her direct? It is the only way in which we can in 
this affair perform a real work of mercy, that of 
enlightening the ignorant!” 

“Magnificent!” cried Don Martin, delighted 
with the Machiavellian astuteness of the Governor. 

So the chief of police wrote a polite note to 
the Marquis of Villamelon, expressing his regret 
about the incidents of that day, and stating that 
he was returning all the papers which the police 
had removed, requesting him carefully to read all, 
especially the twenty-five letters in the bound 
package, to make sure that all had been properly 
returned and in good order 


ported the Alfonsist cause, made much of the 

raid upon the Marquis of Villamelon’s 
mansion. The government was denounced as 
tyrannous, incapable, foolish, and unworthy of the 
support of the people. All ended in a triumphant 
note demanding what possible defense could the 
Government make for a raid which had resulted in 
nothing but annoyance to two most estimable mem- 
bers of two of Spain’s greatest families, and which 
had upset the entire city for no other purpose than 
to quiet the Government’s excited nerves and foolish 
suspicions of conspiracies and intrigues against its 
own manifest impotence and folly. 

“The villainous attempt of the Government,” 
said one opposition-sheet,” is but the first step 
taken toward the Terror. A peaceful home has 
been sacrilegiously invaded out of sheer imbecility. 
But, let us hope, that already 


The Castilian lion 
Shakes his mane...” 


(0 afternoon papers of that day, which sup- 


HIS, and the praise which other opposition 

papers heaped upon her, Curra read with 

avidity. She was delighted with the titles 
they bestowed upon her: Mary Stuart, a modern 
Ophelia, and the Angel of the Guillotine. To add 
to her satisfaction, the editor of a leading review 
of Spain called upon her, sent by the Marquis of 
Butron, and asked for the great honor of an inter- 
view with the heroic Countess, as well as photo- 
graphs of her and her family, her palace, the scene 
of the latest Government outrage, with which to 
embellish an article he proposed to have in the 
coming number of his journal. 

“Certainly,” replied Curra, only too well 
pleased.” The Marquis is a very fine photographer 
himself, and will be glad to take them for you.” 

And she immediately sent a message to 
Villamelon requesting him to come to the salon 
where she was. The servant returned with the 
information: “The Marquis had ordered his victoria 


at four o’clock, and had not as yet returned home.” 


As a matter of fact, Villamelon was at that 
very moment much troubled by a mysterious doubt 
which he was vainly trying to solve. He had 
received the Governor’s note, had read it tranquilly, 
and proceeded out of curiosity to look the returned 
papers over. He read the first of the twenty-five 
letters in the package without understanding what 
it was all about; but in the second he came across 
the following, in the hand of the captain of artillery: 
“As for your husband, would it not be well to 
suppress the Villa, and leave the melon? It is 
already proved that the poor man belongs to the 
Cucurbitaceous family!” 


He read no further, but sat with wide-open 
mouth. Then, suddenly he leapt up, entered his 
dressing room, seized a slender bamboo cane with 
silver handle, which cut the air with hisses like a 
serpent’s, and rushed off to the apartment of the 
new Mary Stuart, threatening her with a severe 
whipping instead of the historic headman’s block. 


But the Countess was not destined to receive 
such punishment. On the way to her apartment, a 
large Kamschatka dog ran to meet Villamelon, 
wagging his tail affectionately. The Marquis gazed 
at him for a moment solemnly, and then showered 
on the unfortunate animal a hail-storm of blows 
which had been intended for his wife. Panting and 
perspiring, he staggered back into his room, 
hurriedly undressed, and went to bed. 


Ten minutes after he got up again and ordered 
the victoria. He went to the Casino, and then to the 
Veloz, at both of which places he was showered 
under congratulations over the event which the 
whole of Madrid was now discussing. Disregarding 
these, he whispered in the ears of some prudent 
friends a certain mysterious question. Some 
laughed at him, others shrugged their shoulders; 
all answered him no, but Villamelon still pursued 
his quest. Finally, in a private room of the Veloz 
club he met an old man with thick white hair and 
long white beard, more worthy of the head and 
countenance of King Lear than of his own red and 
pimply face, in which vice had left its indelible 
imprint. His haughty air of a great noble contrasted 
ill with his worn and abandoned clothes. He was 
seated at a table with a large bottle of gin, which he 
drank slowly from a large glass, now and again 
throwing in lumps of sugar. His name was Peter 
Vedar. He was the second son of a great and noble 
family, lived by gambling when he was sober, and 
had made himself notorious in Madrid by his 
cynicism and scurrilous stories, everyone knowing 
him by the name of Diogenes. He had finally 
reached the position of being considered but an 
original eccentric, and having secured that title, 
could do or say anything he pleased without fear of 
offending anyone. For people merely shrugged their 
shoulders, and said: “Ah, more of Diogenes” 
absurdities!” 
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IOGENES realized his unique position all too 
well, and said the most outrageous things to 
everybody, with bitter home-thrusts which his 

innate cleverness and worldly experience always 
prompted. He was a peripetetic plaster which 
raised blisters wherever he went. The innocent 
Villamelon, engrossed in the pursuit of information, 
approached him, and after exchanging a few words 
which gave Diogenes the opportunity of twice drain- 
ing his glass, finally hurled the mysterious question 
at him: “Friend Diogenes, you know everybody. 
Can you tell me who are the Cucurbitaceous 
family ?” 

Diogenes looked Villamelon over carefully from 
head to toe, and led him over to a near-by mirror: 
“Certainly! Look here!” And then shrieked in 
in Villamelon’s ear: 

“No one should boast of his illustrious race 

Who is but a squash when he should be a 
melon.” 

The following day the ministerial papers broke 
the silence they had observed over the affair of the 
raid, and one of them published a small extra, in 
which it could be seen that the Amadists were 
lifting a corner of the veil which shrouded the event 
with a clever exhibition of half-hidden malice, which 
without telling names directly, still pointed a 
phantom finger as a guidepost. 

“Yesterday the visit of the police to the palace 
of the Marquis of Villamelon in accordance with all 
the forms of law was the subject of some rather 
severe comment on the part of the opposition papers. 
By a truly lamentable mistake on the part of the 
police, among the political papers of great import- 
ance which were carried away, were some important 
letters of a purely domestic nature. The Governor 
kindly, and at once, returned these papers to the 
Marquis of Villamelon, knowing that in conjugal 
affairs it is the business of the husband alone to 
remonstrate. We think, however, that the incident 
will not be followed by any serious developments, 
taking into consideration the well-known prudence 
of both the parties concerned.” 

And further on: 

“To everyone’s surprise, the Marquis of Butron 
hurried to the scene, with his budding beard com- 
pletely white, that beard which is under ordinary 
circumstances as black as a crow’s wings. It cannot 
be that the Marquis’s agitation was so great that it 
turned his beard white all of a sudden. We can 
readily believe that he had forgotten certain chemi- 
cal ingredients of his toilet, probably from not being 
acquainted with the following anecdote: 

“When Charles V. was once visiting a famous 
monastery in Germany, he saw a monk whose beard 
was black and his head completely white. He asked 
the monk the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
The monk replied: “Your Majesty, I have worked 
more with my brains than with my teeth.” 

“Some months afterwards, a Polish ambassador, 
who had a white beard and black hair, presented 


himself to the Emperor. Charles remembered the 
monk’s remark, and said to his courtiers: “Here js 
an ambassador who has worked more with his teeth 
than with his brains.” 

“We hope that the illustrious diplomat of whom 
we speak will in the future be more cautious, if he 
does not desire to have people making the remark 
about him which Charles V. made about the Polish 
ambassador.” 


ILLAMELON and Curra each read, on their 
own account, this unpleasant editorial. Both 
took care not to say anything about it to the 

other; for Curra found it more prudent to play 
innocent, while the Marquis thought it wiser to 
pretend that he understood nothing of the whole 
affair. Curra also had her hands full to pacify the 
indignant John Velarde who demanded an explan- 
ation of these cryptic affairs. The date of the letters 
alone was sufficient to pacify him, and he then lent 
generous assistance to her in her efforts to lesson 
the breach which threatened to stretch between her 
and her husband. Velarde passed from one to the 
other, breathing words of peace; and peace was 
finally established. That evening they all three 
dined together, in order to go to the Marquis of 
Butron’s house, where Curra wished to present her 
friend and protege, John Velarde. 

Meanwhile the articles in the Government news- 
papers flew through Madrid amid the scoffiing and 
sarcasms of Capulets and Montagues. The people 
who criticized the Villamelons most eagerly, strange 
to say, were the very men and women who had 
praised her so highly at her house, and who were 
going that very evening to the ball in her honor at 
the Marquis of Butron’s. 


* * * & 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘5¥ eleven o’clock the rooms of the Marquis of 
Butron were thronged with people for the 
ball in Curra’s honor, organized also as a 
protest against the invasion of her home by the 
Amadist police. The windows and doors of the 
house were thrown open, and the over heated crowd 
of guests appeared but a confused mass of jewels, 
flowers, beautiful gowns, and half-nude women, 
among whom the men revolved like a swarm of 
black worms in this jumbled collection of the world, 
the flesh and the devil. 

At a quarter before twelve the Countess of 
Albornoz arrived. She entered, on the arm of John 
Velarde, with her husband trailing in the rear. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Butron, who were 
receiving their guests in the room nearest the vesti- 
bule, advanced to greet them, and while Villamelon 
presented Velarde to them, Curra said in her timid, 
fascinating child’s voice: “He is a rascal, Butron! 
I can’t say that he is a convert; but he is at least a 
catechumen, who wears our colors to-day for the 
first time.” 
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And she pointed with her fan to the small white 
and blue ribbon which Velarde wore in his dress 
coat, now that the private secretaryship to the King 
had been cast into the limbo of forgotten things. 

Curra’s arrival had produced a general sensa- 
tion, in which the winks and jests of the grooms in 
the vestibule combined with the malicious remarks 
which the ladies of the drawing-rooms exchanged 
with one another. But not one of the latter hesitated 
to press forward to receive a pressure of the hand 
and a smile from the heroine of the occasion. They 
then danced a quadrille in her honor, Curra with 
Button as her partner; Villamelon with the 
Marchioness Butron; John Velarde with the Duchess 
of Astorga, one of the honorable women of the 
Court. 

The heat was intense, and many of the ladies 
took refuge in a lower drawing-room, which 
opened on a_ garden, 
likewise crowded, and 


“Mean! I suppose that you would defend her ?” 

“Why of course I will defend her. Her impud- 
ence! It’s her impudence that justifies her. Why 
shouldn’t she come if you are willing to receive 
her P?” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed another lady. 
“Wish you would enlighten us as to what we are to 
do with that type of person in Madrid?” 

Diogenes gazed at the speaker: “Bolt your 
doors, or do not complain, dear lady. If you lift 
the top off a cess-pool, don’t complain if there is 
an unpleasant odor!” 


*” * * 


CHAPTER X. 

YPOCRISY is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. It is also true that a false idea 
of honor is the homage which knavery pays 

to honesty. Even among 


* 





where beautiful Venetian 
lanterns lighted a festive 
seene. Butlers passed 
from guest to guest, 
serving them on silver 
platters with sorbets a la 
Albornoz. These were 
delicious orange ices, 
served in the skin of the 
fruit itself. Curra, with 
the aid of Butron’s chef, 
had attained the Hercu- 
lean pillars of feminine 
celebrity. 

“Exquisite!” ex- 
claimed the Duchess of 
Bara, as she helped her- 
self to one. “How ap- 
propriate—dear Curra 





O Jesu of the Thorny Crown 


Dom TnHeopore Baitey, O.S. B. 


O Jesu of the thorny crown, 
of the sweet brows bending down, 
of the parted lips and pale, 
of the fainting breath and frail, 
of the tear-dimmed darkened eyes, 
of the blood-stained piteous guise; 


Jesu love, listen to me, 


Sweet Jesu, succour me. 


knaves honor must not 
be impugned, and the 
liar is always offended 
when he is accused of 
lying, the thief when he 
is accused of stealing, 
while the criminal . can 
challenge on the field 
of honor the judge who 
condemns him. So that 
the blood which blots 
the conscience can 
cleanse the honor, and 
men who know no shame 
are called upon to decide 
affairs of honor. In like 
manner the Countess of 
Albornoz also had a code 
of honor, and the article 








symbolized by a sorbet. 
There is no better way of symbolizing her freshness. 
Isn't that so, Diogenes?” 

Diogenes crept forward with a pronounced limp 
and sank into a chair. 

“I am not well,” he said. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter with him?” criéd Carmen 
Tagle. “He is filled with poison like a poppy!”’ 

Diogenes growled out some unpleasant remark, 
about cucumber salad and its effect on the digestion, 
at which the ladies laughed, while Carmen Tagle 
offered him a sorbet, saying: Take a Curra Albornoz 
and you will recover. Cucumber salad is no more 
indigestible than the articles in the opposition 
papers, and there is the Countess dancing away as 
happily as you please!” 

“I did not think that she would have the impu- 
dence to come here to-night,” said one of the women. 

“Bah! Her impudence gets worse every day.” 

_ “Impudence? What do you mean?” asked 

Diogenes. 
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which we have quoted 
: from one of the opposi- 

tion newspapers had profoundly wounded it. 
Villamelon was unaffected by the raid of the 
police, save for the two panes of glass in the door 
which they had broken: he gave orders that these 
should not be mended, remembering that Wellington 
left untouched the panes broken in his London 
house by the mob, when the populace one day forgot 
Waterloo. He tossed all the rest aside wearily, as 
the mere trifles of a corrupt society, among those 
quibbles which ought not to occupy the minds of 
serious men. Curra likewise had taken offense at 
nothing save that short sentence in the paper: “We 
do not think that this affair will be followed by any 
serious developments, considering the well known 
prudence of both the parties concerned.” This 
wounded her, and stung her honor, as it suggested 
that she was a woman who lacked a knight to defend 
her, a Jimena without a Cid, an insult to any woman, 
especially one who occupied the exalted position 
which she held. : 
“We'll see!” said the Countess. And immedi- 
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ately appointed her friend John. Velarde as her 
defender and knight. ’ 


They had a long interview, which lasted far into 
the night, and Curra, saying farewell to him at the 
door, whispered to him: “I will order breakfast at 
Fornos, and lobsters a la Bordelaise.” 

Velarde grimaced, attempted to smile, and 
walked off. He stopped to look back as she waved 
an affectionate farewell, and then walked slowly 
on as though some mysterious force dragged him 
on against his will. The night was beautiful, and 
Velarde passed through the twisting streets that lead 
to the Plaza de Oriente, wandered twice around its 
paths, and finally sat down upon a bench facing 
the palace. 

By the reflection of a single ray of bright light 
which cut the shadows around, he could see the 
sentinels in their sentry-boxes. As it was Sunday, 
the gardens were crowded by people of the lower 
classes, by soldiers and servants. Groups of children 
played here and there with gay shouts of laughter. 


UT Velarde was oblivious of everything. 
With his elbows on his knees, he drew 
fantastic figures in the sand with his cane. 

The following day at dawn he must fight the editor 
of the paper which had insulted Curra. This is 
what Curra had demanded of him, craving such a 
sensation, eager for a duel which would add another 
pearl of notoriety to her crown. It had been in 
vain that Velarde had tried to make her see what 
ridicule this affair would bring upon her, upon 
Villamelon, and upon him. Curra had arranged 
everything to her complete satisfaction, and she had 
fixed upon this duel with that restless spirit of hers 
which sought a thousand follies, and which nothing 
satisfied. Was it her fault that Villamelon was 
worthless? Was she going to permit any newspaper 
to make a fool of her? Would he, her only friend, 
leave her in the hopeless predicament in which she 
found herself? Were not their lives united? People 
must be made to respect her, and to realize that she 
knew how to make herself respected. She did not 
ask for a duel to the death. She wanted just a 
sham duel; a couple of shots, and then they would 
go to breakfast at Fornos. She would attend to the 
breakfast, and would order lobster a la Bordelaise, 
John’s favorite dish. Could she do more? Was 
there anything strange in her request. 

“Absolutely nothing!” thought the chosen 
knight, as he traced figures in the sand. But he 
already seemed to hear the echo of the shots and 
the ghost of the first crime came into his mind. 
Then came the idea of death, and lastly that of hell, 
where there is neither peace, rest, nor hope, only 
everlasting hatred, weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Velarde tried to laugh at this idea, but the laugh 
would not come to his lips. For this man was not 
vicious; he was only a boy illusioned by the great 


world, which had gone to his head like strong wine, 

He had come to Madrid from his province, the 
eldest son of a great but poor family, and the doors 
of this great world had opened to him at the sound 
of his name. And he had thought that there could 
be nothing to be desired beyond this world of gods 
and goddesses. He had wished to occupy a niche 
among them all in his own right, and chance and 
his handsome face had brought him to Curra. By 
her he was introduced into all the salons of the 
Court, hoping to prepare himself for -a successful 
career in that royal palace which lay in front of 
him. Curra was always promising to assist him, 
and, the evening before, the Marquis of Butron had 
also offered his help. 

Velarde looked up from the ground to the 
palace which lay in front of him, the palace of the 
king whose private secretary he had hoped to 
become. How irritating it was to have to begin 
all over again, to have lost so much time! This 
king across the way would go, and another would 
take his place. Yet who could tell? Perhaps one 
of those shots on the morrow would destroy that 
house of cards which he and Curra and the Marquis 
of Butron were trying to build? His thoughts were 
suddenly interrupted by a strident voice at his side, 
strident but modulated by a tone of affection and 
tenderness. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” 
aren’t taking any.” 

Velarde turned around, and saw at a little iron 
table near-by a boy who seemed to be a workman 
with an old woman who apparently was his mother. 
There was a glass of frozen orgeat between them, 
from which both were eating, he eating his share 
eagerly, while she looked at him with a quiet smile, 
scarcely touching it, leaving him to enjoy and herself 
to find happiness in the content of her son’s pleasure. 


it said. “You 


the great happiness purchased for a few 
coppers. A wave of sentiment swept through 
his heart. Suddenly all his past arose before him, 
all the bitterness of what was good lost through his 
mistakes, and all those dreams and beloved shadows 
of times now gone. He thought of his mother and 
his little brothers and sisters, all crying when he 
bid farewell to them but three years ago. His 
mother had clung to him, as if wishing to imprint 
his love upon her heart. Her wrinkled forehead lay 
on his shoulder and her trembling lips had whispered 
in his ear: “John, my son! Be a good boy and pray 
to Our Lady of Regla! Remember your father, 
who died like a saint! No one, my son, can die 
well who does not live as a Christian should!” 
And then, later on in the night, when he was 
packing his bag in his room, the key had turned 
in the lock of his door. He opened it, and there 
was his mother in her stocking feet. 


V "te oe undersrtood what this meant, and all 
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‘What is it, mother? Is anything the matter?” 

“No, dear boy, nothing. I but wanted to see 
you again, child of my heart! You are going away 
to-morrow!” 

And she had whispered to him again, weeping: 
“Pray to Our Lady of Regla, John! Be a good 
Christian always, my darling boy!” 

Velarde felt ashamed of himself, and he cried 
with his head in his hands, weeping with all the 
weakness of a woman and all the fear of a child. 
His mother loved him! She would not ask him to 
fight a duel, an offense against God,—placing him 
before a pistol, risking the loss of his life, the loss 
of his soul! And he had not seen her for three 
whole years! And he had let two months pass 
without sending her a word, ungrateful and disloyal 
that he was! Velarde felt that he must write her 
at once, telling her of that love and sorrow which 
consumed him. He walked with long strides to his 
house, thinking of what he would tell her, a letter 
of affection and hope and all those things which he 
knew would amuse her. She had always praised 
his wit so heartily. How heartily she had laughed 
at him when she was teaching him his catechism 
twenty years ago, when he had been surprised that 
there were but three enemies to the soul! “No 
more?” he had asked much astonished; and how 
she had laughed! Ah,, how different it was twenty 
years later, as he laughed in the midst of his tears! 


N the Calle de Arenal a boy stopped him, 
L seeking to sell him the tenth of a lottery 
ticket: “They draw to-morrow!” he cried. 
Velarde pushed him aside twice, the last time 
striking him with his cane; then repentant, turned 
back and bought not merely a tenth, but the entire 
ticket. If he should win a prize, what a lot of things 


he could do! And turning these things over in his 
mind, he reached the Calle del Principe, where he 
lived. He shut himself up in his room. In a drawer 
of his desk there was a picture of Our Lady of 
Regla which his mother had given him the day he 
had left. He stood it up before him and wrote 
steadily for two hours. He was quite satisfied, 
everything was going well, and the Restoration was 
certain. The Countess of Albornoz— 

“No, no, no!” He could not mention that name 
in this letter! He blotted it out and wrote in its 
place the Marquis of Butron. The Marquis of 
Butron had told him that it would take place within 
the year, and had promised him brilliant prospects. 
Then he could arrange about the future of the boys. 
Henry and Peter could come to Madrid, and little 
Louis, her pet, could stay with her until he graduated 
as a Bachelor of Arts. He was thinking—could 
she guess what he was thinking? He was planning 
to spend the month of August with them, staying 


on until September 8th., when he would make the 
novena to Our Lady of Regla with them all. Then 
were questions without number, messages for all, 
and at last the news which would bring joy and 
consolation to his mother’s heart. On July 3rd., 
the anniversary of his father’s death, he intended 
to go to Confession and Communion. 

And the poor lad wrote as he thought, praying 
the while for Our Lady of Regla to spare him from 
the duel of the morrow; for it was evident that his 
honor was already compromised, the whole affair 
decided upon, the sin already committed, and that 
it was now too late to retreat. He mailed his letter, 
and at two o’clock lay down; without undressing, 
to wait for dawn. 

He was tired from the fatigues of the night 
before at the Marquis of Butron’s ball, and he soon 
fell asleep, dreaming of his mother, who led him 
as she used to do to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Regla, on a large cliff above the sea, which broke in 
impotent desperation against the rocks of the coast. 


E awoke terrified at four o’clock when his 
‘a’ servant shook him by the arm. Two gentle- 

men had come in a carriage and were sur- 
prised to find that he still slept. He dressed rapidly, 
and hurried downstairs, nervous and upset; entered 
the carriage, which started off without his noticing 
which road they foilowed and what they were talk- 
ing about. Nothing definite formed in his mind, 
and all that he remembered of the journey was a 
placard of a bull-fight on the corner of a house, 
and a policeman with large white whiskers who, 
reminded him of Diogenes, as they passed through 
the gate of the Retiro. Why did this man have side- 
whiskers and no moustache? He was pursued by 
this thought, and again returned vaguely to the 
question an hour later when the carriage stopped at 
the entrance of a great poplar grove, in which 
thousands of birds were singing of the wonders 
and glory of God. Here there was a little man 
in gold spectacles, who seemed as pale as himself 
and as terrified, with two other serious gentlemen 
who accompanied him. Velarde thought that they 
were discussing something about the ground. Then 
they gave him a pistol and one to the little man, 
and set them face to face. Then came the clapping 
of a hand, and a shot. Velarde gave a terrible cry 
and leapt into the air. Trees, mountains, earth and 
sky swept swiftly upon him as if to crush him. 
A cloud of blood blinded him; then another black 
cloud held him; and then nothing—he saw nothing 
more on earth. 

. He saw but Christ above, alive and terrible, 
who came to judge him; and beyond Him lay 
eternity, dark, immense, implacable— 

To be continued 





The Sign of the Cross 


I—Its Meanings and Its Forms 
HuBert CuNNINGHAM, C., P. 


CROSS is not a crucifix. A crucifix is not 

across. To the common mind these two 

objects are much the same but in reality 

they are entirely different. By the Cross 
the christian world immediately understands those 
two right-angled, intersecting beams on to which 
Our Blessed Saviour was nailed, on which He was 
lifted up as a horrible example and on which He 
died. That is the Cross of Christ or the Holy Cross 
itself. The object which is religiously called a cross 
means anything which copies that sacred gibbet in 
shape; whether it be formed in wood, stone, metal 
or aught else it is a plain cross. Only when there 
is attached to that plain cross a body or what is 
called the corpus is the object named correctly a 
crucifix. A crucifix is a cross—and something more; 
it is the cross with a body on it. 

This difference immediately reveals another 
contrast between the cross and the crucifix. It is 
evident enough to every eye that the crucifix is a 
representation of the awful sufferings and gruesome 
death of Jesus, Our Lord and Master. It is 
familiarity alone that could prevent us from seeing 
that the representation is, indeed, a vivid, a realistic 
picture of what was ruthlessly done to the Son of 
the All-Holy God. However the cross is no such 
display; it does not detail any sufferings; that is not 
its purpose. The cross is only a reminder, a sugges- 
tion, an emblematic embodiment of what the crucifix 
shows. The crucifix reveals the painful sufferings 
and shameful death of Christ while the cross merely 
commemorates or typifies that greatest of all 
tragedies. That is why it is called a.type, a symbol; 
in common language a “‘sign”—the sign of the cross. 

Besides the cross there is a great number and 
variety of objects used by the church as signs, 
symbols, types such as the lamb, the dove, the 
anchor, the pelican, the eye, and these are called 
each by its own name “the sign of the lamb” “the 
sign of the dove” and similarly when a cross is used 
it is called “the sign of the cross.” This is the origin 
and first meaning of the familiar expression—the 
sign of the cross. These words signify the plain 
cross used as a sign or symbol of our redemption. 
The words have another use and meaning: When 


we trace with our hands those cross-lines on our 
bodies, our foreheads, our lips we perform an act 
of devotion and we call it making the sign of the 
cross. This is the sense in which the words are 
commonly applied and accepted. 

The sign of the cross in both these senses, 
whether as a symbol of our faith or as an act of 
devotion is as far reaching as the church. Whither- 
soever christianity has extended there has immedi- 
ately appeared the sign of the cross. This one fact 
alone makes the practice a very interesting study, 
but beyond this again there are so many details 
connected with it that it is fascinating to the thought- 
ful mind; it is surrounded with the charm of variety. 
When we make the sign of the cross, for example, 
we accompany the act with some words such as “In 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” The words thus accompany- 
ing the action are called the form. A form or fixed 
set of words is not necessary. They may or they 
may not accompany the action; that is an indifferent 
matter; it is none the less the sign of the cross. The 
use of accompanying words is an aftergrowth of 
the practice, how very ancient we do not exactly 
know, and although the two are such ancient com- 
panions they have not become blended or confused; 
each has maintained its identity. The sign of the 
cross itself and the form accompanying it are 
separate and independent items. 


NOTHER noteworthy circumstance connected 
with this subject and one which marks the 
individual character both of the devout action 

and of the form of its accompanying words is that 
both have variety; they have changed with times and 
places and persons and under the influence of these 
factors they still change and very likely will vary 
in the future. So we have written in history, besides 
the form which we are familiar with today and 
just now mentioned such other acts of worship and 
invocation as “The Sign of Jesus,” “The Sign of 
Christ,” “The Sign of Christ Crucified,” “The Sign 
of the Cross,” “In the Name of the Holy Trinity.” 
These are but some of the prayers which have 
been customarily said while performing this holy 
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duty. The words which we use today are not so 
old as the forms just mentioned by many hundreds 
of years. “In the Name of the Father, etc.” is very 
beautiful, very dear to us of the present day and 
very rich in condensed doctrine; it is well called a 
perfect summary of Catholic teaching, but these 
words may be called modern if we compare them 
with the celebrated ejaculation “Holy God, Holy 
Strong God, Holy Immortal God, Have Mercy on 
Us.” These words are called the Trysagion and 
were used for hundreds of years all the world over 
while making the sign of the cross. It is still in use 
among the Greek Catholics, though, strange to say, 
like many of the salutations just quoted, it has not 
only waned in popularity in our part of the world— 
it has passed out and that to such a degree that it 
appears in the services of the church only on one 
day throughout the entire year: on Good Friday it 
comes up for a moment in the Mass of the Presancti- 
fied and even then, be it noted, the sign of the cross 
is not connected with it. Today, after its splendid 
years of history it is unknown to the Catholic public 
so much so that very few of those who shall read 
this number of THE SIGN will be able to say that 
they have ever before heard of the Trysagion. Those 
who have travelled much and so have had the 
opportunity to observe will confirm this present 
oblivion of a once common prayer by admitting that 
the only one place in the English speaking world 
in which the Trysagion is now in use is among the 
Sisters of the Good Shepard. It forms a part of 
their religious exercises and so it lives—a relic of 
avenerable past. In the past it was in common use 
among priests and people; now it is almost unknown. 


N contrast with this fading salutation notice 
L the position and popularity of the formula in 
use here and now—‘“In the Name of the 
Father, etc.” This is so general as to be well nigh 
universal. Yet its popularity is individual rather 


than official, with the laity rather than with the 
priesthood, in personal devotions rather than in 
public prayers. It is interesting to notice that in the 
official prayers of the church, in the Divine Office 
and the Mass there are many forms used while 
making the sign of the cross, many and various, 
as “Oh, Lord, open Thou my lips, and my tongue 
shall declare Thy praise,” and “Incline unto my aid, 
Oh God, Oh Lord make haste to help me,” and others 
too numerous to be detailed given here; the im- 
portant point here is that aside from its use at the 
beginning of the Mass, administering absolution 
and giving Confirmation the popular words are very 
rarely found; compared to those which I have 
mentioned they are rarely used; nevertheless they 
have by their richness and their beauty taken hold 
of the heart of the church and Pius IX has granted 
an indulgence of 50 days to all those who may 
make the sign of the cross while saying “In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Such a privilege is granted to none of the 
other forms. 

These forms come and go by no fixed rule; they 
ever find their first impulse in the soul of some 
individual person, in some particular act of devotion. 
Devotion is the breath of the Spirit of God within 
the soul and that Divine Spirit breatheth as it listeth. 
It is beyond the ken as well as the rule of man; 
as none can say what has been the cause of their 
coming or the reason for their going to the beautiful 
forms of the past so none can tell what these may be 
in the future. If the “Memorare” is a burst from 
the burning bosom of a Bernard and the “Gloria 
Patri” an echo of the gladness which filled the soul 
of Saint Jerome it is easy to see that the whisperings 
of a holy Catholic mother to the croonings of her 
babe may be the first spring of another form for 
the sign of the cross that will in the future be more 
popular than the one of to-day. Perhaps not; but 
none could have a holier origin. 


An Interesting Declaration 


N view of the present diversity of aims in 
I Ireland this declaration by Mr. de Valera in 
the “Echo de Paris” is interesting: “We 
have no intention of coming into direct conflict with 
the majority in the Irish Parliament, but my aim is 


to lead the Irish people towards the aspirations for 
which they have always fought. Still, we will not 
play the game of our oppressors in creating internal 
trouble which would furnish them with a pretext 
for meddling in our affairs to crush us.” 





Current Fact and Comment 


EUGENICS FOR FRENCH INFANTS 


HE French Ministry of Public Instruction has 

a commission at work drafting a system of 
instruction in eugenics commencing with boys 

at the age of nine and girls at eleven. They are 
meeting strong opposition from those who claim 
that the adoption of such a plan would be proof 
that Fraace no longer believes in the efficiency of 
Catholic precepts. Paul Borget, the noted French 


author, scarcely believes that vice to be hated needs 
but to be seen, for he points out that students in 
the Latin Quarter, constantly confronted with the 
effects of evil habits, are as subject to moral con- 
tamination as any other group. He insists that it 
would be better to impress upon children the import- 
ance of Confession and Communion and leave to 
the priests the duty of inculcating moral tenets. 


THE WEAR AND TEAR OF PLEASURE 


T is a cheerful thing to be told that the human 
Es body is the most durable of all machines and 
that, under normal conditions, it will run 
longer and better than any other engine in the world. 
Also that, for the strains upon the heart in particular, 
nature has left a large margin of safety. Still there 
is no assuring message in all this for those who 
apply their time and energies inordinately to the 
pursuit of gain or pleasure. The pursuit of gain, 
because less culpable, is perhaps the more insidious 


cause of irreparable collapse in that marvellous 
machine. The pursuit of pleasure, however, stimu- 
lated nowadays by variety, intensity and availability, 
has a greater share in bringing that collapse about. 
When even the metropolitan journals manifest alarm 
for the welfare of the race and the nation as they 
depict night-life in New York.City, it is well for the 
individual to count the cost of such indulgence and 
irregularity. 


THE SOAP-BOX FORUM 


ITHERTO if you paused to listen to the man 
a on a soap-box addressing a rapt audience 

quite invariably would you find him develop- 
ing some radical theme against government and the 
social order with a zeal and vehemence worthy of 
a better cause. You marvelled at the broad inter- 
pretations to which the theory of free speech can 
be applied without it being ranked as treason, and 
you wondered why the friends of order and govern- 
ment did not rally in defense and rebuttal. The 
Constitutional Defense League now plans to enter 


this open-air forum. They.have a capable corps 
of speakers, mostly war veterans, some of them 
converts from Socialism. Moreover they are con- 
ducting a training school the more amply to cover 
the field. It is a seasoned organization having 
originated in Wisconsin where Socialism had made 
great progress and had won many offices throughout 
the State. As a result of the League’s efforts in 
1920 not a single Socialist was elected to any county 
office in the entire State. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


HEN the Vicar General of the diocese of 
(TD Newark urged the Episcopalian Bishop of 
New York to take a common stand against 
the birth control movement, he was aware that the 
latter had no alternative. The Catholic Church has 


not an exclusive responsibility for the laws and 
principles affecting the sacredness and the end of 
the marriage state. The faithful must not labor 
under the impression that those laws are of the same 
order as merely ecclesiastical laws such as the law 
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of fasting. When a church law seriously inconveni- 
ences you, your case may be presented to your con- 
fessor or director and he may validly grant a 
mitigation or a dispensation. But there are laws 
of a higher order, called divine because of their 
directly divine origin. These bind you not because 
you are a Catholic but because you are a Christian 
and a creature. Human authority may not dispense 
from these laws no matter how urgent and pitiful 
your plea or how exceptional the inconvenience 
compliance with such a law may cause you. The 
Birth-Controlists have the effrontery to advocate 


the abrogation of such laws emanating from the 
infinite wisdom of the Creator and designed by Him 
for the general welfare of the race. In their short- 
sighted opportunism they are unwilling to believe 
that the Creator, being also infinitely merciful, 
will lend his grace and support to the faithful 
individual who suffers inconvenience from the 
observance of such laws. Protestants familiar with 
the Old Testament should know whence the com- 
monest sin of married life derives its name. 
Through the peremptory slaying of Onan would God 
indicate to all men His abhorrence for that sin. 


THF SPIRITUAL VITALITY OF FRANCE 


HE Hand of God is not withdrawn in revolu- 
tionary crises. Did the Church in France 
seem to reel to her destruction when Separa- 

tion came in 1906? George Goyau, the best in- 
formed historian of the religious movement shows 
how it was but a wonderful impulse to new growth 
and activity. Within six years from Separation 
the new churches and chapels founded in Paris 
alone served 636,500 souls. This is about the 
population of Marseilles and we are asked to con- 
template such a city without a single sanctuary in 
order to appraise the vital spiritual force at work 


during those six years—the zeal and initiative that 
reinstated and established God where all might 
have been chaos. An equally bright picture is 
drawn of all France and of both the intellectual and 
labor classes of the post-Concordat period and the 
historian eloquently concludes: “‘A religious awaken- 
ing is shaking the whole French nation. The laws 
of secularization attempted to dam up the move- 
ment, to restrain it, to break it, but the flood mounts 
and is irresistible, it has covered the dykes, it is 
sweeping away the barriers.” 


WOMAN NOT SUPERIOR TO MAN 


HE hand that rocks the cradle will never rule 
the world, according to Mrs. Asquith, and 
she should know. Most men who voted equal 

tights for women never contemplated their own 
sisters aspiring to the honors or responsibilities 
allotted by nature and tradition to the sterner sex. 
The gallantry and sense of justice in behalf of 
women which have distinguished this generation 
have not proceeded on safe grounds if we believe 
Stephen Leacock arguing. in Collier’s against 
coeducation. Coeducation is wrong because it pre- 
sumes upon the possible superiority of one or the 
other sex, whereas they are different. Higher 
education, yes; but not coeducation. “I learned my 
Greek,” he says, “alongside a bevy of beauty on the 
opposite. benches that mashed the irregular verbs 
for us very badly. Incidentally those girls are all 
married long since, and all the Greek they know 
now you could put under a thimble.” 


According to this college professor, the funda- 
mental trouble is that men and women are different 
creatures, with different minds, different aptitudes 
and different paths of life. They should have a 
different curriculum. Tabulated results and the 
experiences of those who teach show that in the 
whole domain of mathematics and physics women 
are outclassed. On the other hand, in all that goes 
with the esthetic side of education, with imagination 
and literature and the cult of beauty women are, or 
at least ought to be, the superiors of men. Their 
careers are different but the preparation is all aimed 
at the men’s career. The women are going to be 
married—there is no use pretending about it—that 
is and always has been their career: and what is 
more, they know it, and even at college, while they 
are studying algebra and political economy, they 
have their eye on it sideways all the time. Woman 
has much better things to think about. 
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At this point the professor hears some one 
shriek: “But surely, even for marriage, isn’t it right 
that a girl should have a college education?” Admit 
it. But the point is, does a higher education that 
fits a man to be a lawyer also fit a person to be a 
wife or a mother? No. There is more education 
and character-making in six months training and 
discipline of a hospital as a nurse than in a whole 


bucketful of algebra. When later on in her home 
there is sudden illness or accident and the life or 
death of those nearest to her hangs upon skill or 
knowledge and a trained fortitude in emergency she 
must needs send in all haste for a hired woman to 
fill the place that she herself has never learned to 


occupy. 


ANGLICAN STRADDLERS 


T. IGNATIUS’ Church (Protestant) New York 
Gs) City, has just celebrated its semi-centenary. 

In an account of the growth of the parish the 
statement is made that “the norm of services at 
St. Ignatius’ has never been of the ultra-elaborate 
type in music or ceremonial but that all Catholic 
adjuncts are in use. (! !) The Blessed Sacrement 
is perpetually reserved, usually at the High Altar, 
and High Mass in the morning and Vespers with 
Benediction have been the customary Sunday 
services.” As a matter of fact the services in the 
High Episcopal churches have become so “ultra” 
as to deceive even the elect. 

The popular baseball manager, Hughie Jenn- 
ings, tells an instance of such deception. His team, 
mostly: Catholics, were quartered in a New York 
hotel. On a Saturday night the pious suggestion 
that the Catholic members go to Communion the 
following morning was agreed to. Around the 
corner a church had been discovered with all the 
apparent marks of the True Church and here all had 
their confessions heard. The hours for masses 
were ascertained and it was planned that they would 
attend in two parties. On Sunday morning the 
manager, who was of the second party, happened to 
ask the others on their return how they got along. 
One guileless youngster replied that they must have 
a funny custom in New York of giving you a drink 
of wine after Communion. Only then did Mr. 
Jennings realize how completely they had been 
deceived. But he did not fully confirm the detail 
that he had difficulty in restraining his men from 
going out and doing violence to the minister who 
had dared to hear their confessions. 

Apropos of the simulation of Catholic services 
we have the Catholic Times (Anglican) reviewing 
an English Directory of Ceremonial thus: “What 
we are told to do here is more or less what we must 


all do sooner or later unless we are prepared to 
scrap the Prayer Book for the Roman Missal, and, 
logically for the Roman Ordo also... Full 
directions in separate columns for minister and 
server are provided for a solemn celebration of the 
Eucharist, otherwise High Mass. . . If every church 
with a fairly full ceremonial carried out the direc- 
tions of this book the Church of England would be 
in a much healthier condition than she is to-day. . . 
Even in the Roman rite there is much more variety 
than many realize. .For example, who can tell the 
correct position for the Roman subdeacon during 
the Sanctus? (!) 

Regarding the obligation of assisting at Mass 
we find them with strange ingenuousness quoting 
Catholic theologians: for example, “In his notice 
of Fr. Koch’s Moral Theology your reviewer says 
that only in this work and in Noldim’s has he seen 
it stated that a bride-to-be has a valid reason 
excusing her from attending at Mass in the fact 
that her banns are to be proclaimed. Marchantius 
would excuse also the young man for the reason 
that the people present by looking about and smiling 
at him are apt to cause him confusion.” 

And that mere devotion draws the Anglican we 
deduce from this rejoinder: ‘The City churches 
are not so empty on week days as Lord Knutsford 
pretends. At St. Magnus’ on the Feast of the Con- 
ception B. V. M., December 8, nearly two hundred 
were present at Mass at 12:15.” Such devotion 
might well be fostered by such a eulogy as this 
from the Rev. H. C. Frith: “The Mass is the nearest 
earthly approach to Heaven, because here is the 
Bread that cometh down from Heaven. The life in 
Heaven is one with the baptismal life; and the 
baptismal life begins here, and is nourished and 
renewed by each Communion that we make.” 





Values 


Grace KEON 


ARION DOWNING had a fairy Godmother. 

She didn’t look the part. She was 

old and bent and gray, and Marion, though 

she loved her, saw her seldom. But the 

month after Marion was married she sent her a check 
and a letter. 

“This money is not to be spent on anything 
Bob can buy you, but the little picayune trifles that 
you may need to make you happy for the next dozen 
years. It is to purchase for you, my dear, a sense 
of humor. When you find life getting too serious 
use some of it foolishly. 

“And now about yourself, little bride. I’m 
past my three-score years and ten, and I’ve seen a 
few little brides in my time. Let me say to you 
that you can have everything you want if you know 
how to get it. , 

“These are the things that the world values, 
placed as the world values them: 

“Riches. Pleasure. Position. Love. 
Loyalty. Virtue. Faith. 

“Make your choice now, little bride. Weigh 
your values. And may the Blessed Mother of God, 
to whom I dedicated you before I left the church 
the day you were baptized, keep you and guard 
you.” 

Some weeks later the fairy godmother departed 
to a new court, and to the presence of a King for 
whom she had always longed. 

In life she was a wealthy woman. Some one 
asked Marion Downing if she had been left any- 
thing. 


Honesty. 


” said Marion, vaguely, through 
a letter 


* * 


HE looked at her husband across the dinner- 
Gy table. Beside them little Bobby fidgeted, 
and she was kept busy with the active child. 
The elder Bob paid no attention. His eyes were 
scanning, eagerly, the financial reports, and there 
was a smile playing about his lips. Twice Marion 
spoke to him. Both times he had to arouse himself 
to answer her. And then a faint call from the next 
room brought her hurriedly to her feet. 
“That is Anne,” she said. “Come, Bobby— 
you've had enough!” She lifted the boy and carried 
him into the adjoining room where five-year-old 
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Anne lay, convalescing from a severe attack of 
bronchitis and was in that irritable stage which 
marks the beginning of a return to health. And 
Marion talked gaily to her while she bathed Bobby’s 
hands and face, and prepared him for bed. 

“Why doesn’t Dearest Dad come in?” asked 
Anne, fretfully. ‘He wasn’t in last night, either.” 

“Just as soon as he finishes his supper, I hope, 
darling,” said Marion, consolingly. “You know how 
tired and hungry Dearest Dad is when he comes 
home. Be his own Littlest Mother, Anne.” 

A satisfied smile played about the child’s lips. 
She watched Bobby’s undressing; prayers were said, 
and he was covered carefully in his crib. Then 
Marion tip-toed into the next room, where the six- 
months’ old baby was sleeping peacefully. And 
tip-toed out again, past Bobby and Anne, whose 
eyes were closing—but opened them as the mother 
went by. 

“You tell Dearest Dad to come just as soon as 
ever he can,” she whispered, drowsily. 

“T’ll tell him,” said the mother. 

She had been twenty minutes out of the dining- 
room. In that twenty minutes Bob had transferred 
himself and his paper to an easy chair beside the 
glowing grate, had found his slippers, and was 
evidently settled for the evening, for his official- 
looking bag was open on the floor and he was still 
immersed in the financial news. Marion noticed, - 
however, that her own chair had been placed ready 
for her on the other side of the fire. 

She cleared the table softly, carried the dishes 
into the kitchen, put the tapestry runner back, and 
on top of it the little crystal globe with its golden 
chrysanthemums. As she was washing the dishes 
the bell rang and she had to dry her hands hurriedly 
and run to the door. Frank Peyton stood there, 
smiling at her in his boyish fashion. 

“Hello, Marion! Where’s Bob?” 

“In the dining-room,” said Marion, smiling back. 
She was not sure that Bob would be particularly 
pleased at this interruption, but she believed in 
smiling back. Frank Peyton was a boisterous fellow, 
not averse to hearing himself talk—and this evening 
was no exception to the rule, for it was his voice, 
sharp, persuasive, that floated out to her in the 
kitchen. She wondered at Bob’s patience—since he 
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had come home evidently prepared to put in some 


hours’ work. The dishes finished at last, with every-. 


thing in order, she hung her apron on the hook 
behind the door and rolled down her sleeves. She 
was very tired, and yawned, tapping her mouth with 
her fingers as she entered the dining-room. She 
glanced at the clock. Nine-thirty! Already! Well, 
it had been a long day and a hard day, but if the 
children rested comfortably she could make up for 
it by a good night’s rest. Poor little Anne! Dearest 
Dad would not have a chance to talk to her to-night. 
Poor Dearest Dad! He worked so hard and had 
such brief time for them 

It would be nice, afterward, when he could let 
up some, and give the children more of himself. It 
did not matter so much now, really they were 
so little, little satisfied them 

Bob did not rise from his easy-chair—he was 
engrossed in some papers lying on his knee. But 
Frank Peyton sprang to his feet, greeting her with 
enthusiasm. 

“Don’t you ever get cross, Marion?” he asked. 
“You should show me the door when I tumble in 
on Bob and you this way.” 

“Oh, no,” smiled Marion. 

“T keep telling Norma she ought to come over 


here and find out the secret of your temper,” he 


continued. ‘Why don’t you pass it on, Marion?” 

“My gracious, there’s no secret about it,” 
exclaimed Marion. “I suppose I’m just content— 
and if there’s any secret in that, she’s welcome to it. 
Anu now—I'll say good-night, Frank 

Bob gathered up the papers at this and rose. 

“Yes, dear,” he said. ‘Frank and I are talking 
business 

She nodded and passed into the bedroom. In 
the act of closing the door, she stood looking down 
at Anne, who was fast asleep, her heavy lashes 
casting shadows on the pale cheeks. How white 
and frail she looked—she who had been so pretty, 
so full of life 

“How do you do it, Bob?” she heard Frank 
Peyton ask, and there was a note of wonder, it 
seemed, in his voice. “She’s as smart as can be 
when it comes to commonsense and yet she never 
seems to have a thought beyond you dnd the 
children.” 

“She hasn’t,” said Bob. 

“Norma would die in a week if she had to live 
her sort of life. 

“What sort of life?” demanded Bob, and there 
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was a note of vexation in his voice that made Marion 
smile. ‘We have a good home She has every. 
thing she wants She has the children... ._.. 
I never deny her anything 
But does she ever ask you for any- 
thing?” questioned Frank. “I wish you could hear 
Norma! If you were married to Norma—well, that’s 
that. Let’s settle these details now, Bob—” 
HEY were off into their business discussion 
again. Marion closed the door softly, a little 
warm feeling stirring through her. The dif- 
ference between her and Norma was great, of course. 
If ever there was an irresponsible being in the world 
it was Norma. The Firefly, they called her. She 
could dance like a fairy and her voice, when 
she sang, had a thrill to it that sent one’s pulses 
leaping. She played an absurd little ukulele, tied 
up, generally, with an orange ribbon, and sat ona 
pile of cushions, Turk fashion, her fingers skipping, 
her body swaying a little chuckle of laughter 
rose in Marion’s throat as she imagined Bob’s face 
if he saw her, Marion, doing that. The digni- 
fied mother of three glorious children! Why, Norma 
Peyton was no more fit to be married than a baby! 
Or to make a home, either! Just think of all that 
Marion Downing was doing with her life! Three 
children! No wonder she felt old! She was twenty- 
six. Twenty-six! ...... But Norma Peyton was 
twenty-seven! She had told her so herself 

Marion knelt to say her prayers, and then stole 
into bed, lying on the side next the baby’s crib— 
a round, fat, Dotty Dimples of a, baby, bubbling 
over with good-nature. Norma Peyton, indeed! 
Funny—she couldn’t get her out of her head. Her 
thoughts went back to the day after baby was born. 
Norma Peyton had come in, looking like a rose, in 
a clinging white gown—perfumed, perfect, lovely. 

“My dear, my dear. Another one! Another! 
How can you?” 

“How can I?” 
her, Norma.” 

“No, I won’t. I’m disgusted—plain disgusted.” 

“Good gracious, Norma! Is it posible you are 
absurd enough to pity me? I’m the happiest mother 
in the world!” 

“You certainly look the part. No, I’m not wast- 
ing any pity on you, Marion. But I’m sorry for Bob. 
Think of saddling a bright young fellow like Bob 
with so many responsibilities! It’s enough to drag 
him down—hold him back—kill him! Smother all 
his ambition!” 


smiled Marion. “Just look at 
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“You’re surely crazy, Norma,” said Marion, 
smiling placidly. “The more Bob has to work for, 
the more he has to build on, you foolish creature.” 

Norma said no more, and Marion, in her own 
serene way, gave the talk no further consideration— 
though she did relate part of it to Bob—this wise: 
“Just think! If she had a darling girl like Anne— 
or a little soldier like Bob—or a fuzzy, roly-poly 
pot of butter like this?” 

“Marion,” grinned Bob, “why do you try to 
understand Norma Peyton? You live in two dif- 
ferent worlds, and neither one of you knows the 
other’s language.” 

Marion recalled all of it. “Poor little Norma!” 
she said, under her breath. “Poor little Norma!” 
She touched the small hand lying curled outside the 
cover. What a satiny hand— what delicate nails— 
what a little mouth, pursed up like rosebud! Babies 
were like flowers—pure flowers. Fit to blossom only 
in the garden of God! Why, after all, should she 
say poor little Norma? Norma knew what she was 
doing—Norma’s choice lay with Norma herself. 

She lay awake, thinking the long thoughts of 
motherhood. Presently she heard the outer door 
close, and Bob moving around the dining-room, 
whistling softly under his breath. He stepped 
softly through the room where Anne and Bobby lay, 
and sat down in the chair close beside their bed. 
In the dim light Marion could see the brightness of 
his face. His eyes were shining. 

“Awake, Marion?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good thing Frank let me in on to-night. It 
will add an extra few ciphers to that country house 
account of ours.” 

“Really, Bob?” She turned her fair face 
toward him. The light fell on her shinning hair. 
It looked halo-like. 

“Yes. It’s about Curtin. He’s up against 
ithard. I’m going to make him a proposition to- 
morrow. He'll sell. And Frank has a buyer ready. 
We'll clear up big without handling a cent.” 

“Fine,” said Marion. “Of course it’s all right 
if you're going into it, Bob.” 

“Faithful little woman!” he bent over to kiss 
her. “I can’t do anything wrong in your eyes, can 
I, Marion ?” 

“Wrong?” she echoed, softly. “Well, you see, 
my eyes are not the only ones—there’s Littlest 
Mother’s and Bobby’s and Baby’s I was just 
looking at Baby and loving her. She’s like an angel- 
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flower, if there’s such a thing, pink and white and 
shining. And they’re all going to be so proud of 
you, Bob—just as proud as I am.” 


“Foolish kid!” smiled her husband. “I’m just 


an ordinary American business man, Marion.” 
“Well, yes,” she agreed; “and Dearest Dad to 
three of the most wonderful children in the world.” 


HE turned her face toward the softly breathing 
Sj baby, and long before he had undressed she 

was asleep. But it seemed to Bob Downing 
that something was very flat in his mouth. As 
if he had been drinking wine that had sent the blood 
in leaps through his veins—and then tasted dregs. 
It lasted, too, and the taste was bitter. 

In the morning as soon as he reached the 
office, he called up Frank Peyton. 

“It’s off, Frank,” he said, briefly. 

“What’s off!” came the explosive answer. 

“The Curtin thing. Not quite clean, Frank. 

“The Curtin thing—the Curtin—Say, you can’t 
mean it, Bob. Say, it’s the greatest—Say, let me 
get over there—I’ll show you 

“Off, off, off, Frank! Thought it over. Looks 
shady. Won’t do it. Couldn’t sleep a wink—and 
now I’ve decided. Can’t afford to take a chance.” 

The voice at the other end of the wire was 
suddenly cold. 

“T’d like to know your real reason, Bob. 
a sure thing—not a chance about it.” 

yes. I’m sorry.” 
of course 
If you had intimated last night 

“I know. Wish I had looked at it then the way 
I do now. I can’t help it.” 

“Good-by, Bob.” 

“Good-by, Frank.” 

“And that’s that,” thought Bob to himself, 
echoing Frank’s phrase of the previous evening. “I 
suppose he’ll not come near me again in a hurry.” 

He was mistaken. Frank Peyton was too 
ephemeral and too impressed with the value of Bob’s 
business friendship to allow any protracted break 
between them. And as Bob felt almost apologetic, 


they met on the best of terms. 
ae ok * * 


ORMA PEYTON flew into the big living-room 
a. of the Downing flat two afternoon’s later. 
“Just had to see how Nan was getting 
on,” she said. “Hello, lovey-dovies! Three guesses! 
What has Aunt Nonnie got in her bundle?” 


It’s 
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She settled down like a brilliant bird on the 
floor beside Anne’s big chair, and Bobby, squealing, 
threw himself upon her. She snuggled his hand- 
some, rosy face into her furs and he drew away, 
sputtering—to bounce in her lap once more—“right 
side up,” he said. 

Mother and baby sat in a low rocker. Baby 
had just had her dinner and was playing with her 
bare toes. 

“Anne has invented a new name for her—this 
is Baby Wee,” smiled the mother. “Now we have 
Littlest Mother, and Bobby Bounce, and Baby Wee! 
Meet the family, Aunt Nonnie!” 

“T’ve got a monkey that can climb over and 
under, forwards and backwards, and do one million, 
five hundred thousand tricks,” said Aunt Nonnie. 
“He guaranteed—the man did—this monkey as 
being absolutely the perfectest monkey out of the 
Zoo.” 

Anne was staring, fascinated, at the long paper 
parcel. 

“A monkey!” she said. 

“A monkey,” nodded Norma. “Bobby, you’re 
strangling me. I’ve got a top for you. It plays 
ten tunes. He played the whole ten for me.” 

“Oh, Aunt Nonnie!” sighed Anne, “I love 
you!” 

“Umph!” said the practical Bobby. 
you hundreds of times more’n she does. 
the top?” 

Marion giggled. Aunt Nonnie watched the 
excited little faces, the trembling little fingers un- 
wrapping their packages. 

“Lovable! Adorable!” she said. 
Marion how do you stand it?” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Marion. 

“Don’t you get tired?” 

“Pooh, pooh, silly woman!” remarked Marion. 

“Never to lose them for one ‘single, solitary 
moment? Never to breathe except in the same air? 
Never to see anything without having them intercept 
the view? Never—” 

“Quoth the raven ” suggested Marion. 

“Why don’t you get behind that man of yours 
and make him hustle? If you had money you could 
have someone help you take care of them; you could 
enjoy them all the more if 

Oh, keep quiet, Norma,” said Marion. “Really, 
I think you come up here to see me when you want 
to vent your bad temper on something that won’t 
fight back.” 


“T love 
Where’s 


“But oh, 


“Well—you’re about right at that,”’ said Norma, 
“But I mean it, too, this time. There’s that husband 
of yours could have cleared at least five thousand 
dollars for himself—maybe more—with as much— 
and maybe more—in it for Frank. And he wouldn't, 
I was so disappointed when Frank told me—Weil— 
I won’t repeat what I said.” 

Marion was looking at her puzzled. 

“Tf Bob did anything like that—there must have 
been good reasons why—” 

“Oh, yes. He had an excuse. Something silly 
about things being not quite—well, quite honest, 
Now you needn’t look as if someone had made you 
a present of that five thousand dollars—” 

“Now, Norma—” 

“Go on! I think you are at the bottom of it, 
That’s the second time Bob’s turned down a chance 
—five thousand dollars! Maybe more! Think of 
it! Business men kill each other every day for half 
that sum!” 

“Not business men like Bob.” 

“Oh! Bob, Bob! What’s so remarkable about 
Bob I’d like to know? I don’t see any difference; 
he’s just like a dozen others!” Her brown eyes 
were snapping, and her red mouth reminded 
Marion, who was watching it with admiration, of 
baby’s pout— 

“You’re not married to him,” Bob’s wife 
answered, gently. “And you don’t know what it 
means to a man like Bob to be Dearest Dad to 
Anne and Bobby—and this little rosy-posy.” 

“It’s honest-to-God,” murmured Norma, half 
under her breath. Really! Sometimes I wonder! 
It doesn’t seem possible that such a soft-spoken, 
gentle thing—” She shrugged her shoulders, then, 
and looked at the cooing baby. “She is a beauty, 
isn’t she, Marion? She'll be the prettiest of the 
three, I think.” 

“No, no, no!” protested Marion. “Anne is 
too pale yet—but wait until she recovers, and gets 
back her color. Anne is just like a pink wild rose 
when she is well.” 

“Yes,” conceded Norma. She threw off her 
fur coat, and it slipped in a heap on the floor. “This 
sort of thing ought to make me sick, seeing that I 
don’t believe in the fine art of domesticity—but—it 
doesn’t. It’s good to get over here, and even to talk 
to you, in spite of the fact that I am positive you 
are the cause of Dearest Dad doing me out of the 
handsomest diamond ring I could find!” 

“But you have three!” protested Marion. 
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“So I have—three diamonds. 
three babies.” 

“As if there were any comparison.” 

“None!” mocked Norma. “My diamonds are 
no trouble.” 

“And no value,” said Marion, quietly. “To me 
they're just like the toys you’ve brought the babies. 
Things to play with.” 

“Well—all right, Cornelia. Every one to her 
taste.” She swayed back and forth. “I want you 
to break loose for an evening next week. Will you? 
lam giving a party— a real party. You and Bob 
will come? Please?” she coaxed. 

Marion considered. 

“IT haven’t been out in nearly a year,” she said. 

“Good! You'll have a fine time. Do, like a 
darling—I’m always talking of Marion Downing— 
and no one ever sees you. Will you try?” 

“What evening ?” 

“Thursday.” 

“I think so. I can get some one to stay here 
with the children if Bob has no other plans.” 

Norma stared at her. 

“Marion, honestly, you’d spoil the best man 
ever made.” 

“Norma, don’t, please. 
can’t be spoiled.” 

“Oh, all right, all right! We won’t begin that 
again! Only—if I made plans for that evening 
Frank wouldn’t have any—Or if he had—Well, it’s 
all right.” She repeated the words. “I'll expect 
you. Dinner, entertainment. Marie Wheeler 
promised to sing.” 


And you have 


Bob’s too good. He 


“And you'll sing, too, Norma?” 

“Perhaps!” 

“IT don’t want to go unless you do. 
there and sing something for me now. 
Norma. I love it so!” 


Go over 
Please, 


“Marion, you’re about as old as that baby on 
your lap,” she jibed. But she darted to the piano, 


and ran her fingers over the keys. It was like a 
vivid flame, her music, like herself—a saucy, lilting, 
maddening torrent of notes, through which her voice 
tan like a light thread. 

“Oh, Norma!” breathed Marion. “It’s lovely. 
I suppose I should be ashamed to say it, but I’m 
hot very fond of classical music—and that thing 
you played then. .. . well, it just goes to one’s head.” 

“That’s a nice expression from a little saint!” 
tfmonstrated Norma. “You should prefer hymns.” 


“I like hymns, too,” said Marion. 
them.” 

“Well, then, tell Bob I'll forgive him for that 
diamond ring if he gives me next Thursday night. 
You hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” smiled Marion. She watched 
her flutter to Anne, kiss the pale cheek, squeeze 
Bobby, and then, with a warm kiss for herself and 
Baby, Norman Peyton drifted away. 

“Aunt Nonnie’s like our canary,” said Anne. 
“She can’t stay quiet.” 

“No,” said Marion. “But she is so pretty, and 
she can sing such lovely songs.” 

“Yes,” said Anne. She pulled the string and 
the monkey climbed to the upper perch where he 
swayed dizzily. “Though I wouldn’t like her to sing 
me to sleep nights. I like your singing better.” 

Marion laughed. 

“Aunt Nonnie’s singing is meant to keep 
people awake—it’s that sort of singing. And I’m 
glad you like mine better at night.” 

Later Anne was talking of Aunt Nonnie’s sing- 

ing to her father. 

“It’s all shivery, Dearest Dad,” she said, “but 
it’s pretty, too. Aunt Nonnie is pretty.” 

“Lovely, Anne.” 

“Will you give the Peytons next Thursday 
evening, Bob?” asked Marion. “I'd like to go—I 
haven’t been out in so long, and it will probably 
be just an informal affair. She says,” she added, 
“that she’ll forgive you for the diamond ring you 
cheated her out of, if you go.” 

“The diamond ring I cheated her out of?” 
echoed Bob Downing. “What does she mean, 
Marion ?” 

“TI don’t know, Bob. Something about a deal 
you didn’t go into with Frank. I wasn’t interested,” 
said Marion, placidly. 

Bob Downing leaned his check against Anne’s 
fair head. 

“T didn’t cheat her out of it,” he said. ‘Dearest 
Dad did that.” 


“IT love 


cs * * * 

O they went to the party. Norma was a born 
Sj hostess. The dinner, served by a high-priced 

caterer, was perfection, and the guests in- 
cluded a writer, a well-known actress, two business 
men of Bob’s acquaintance, and Marie Wheeler, 
whose services could not be bought. She was 
Norma’s friend. 


Norma herself was the center of interest. She 
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wore a gown of red and gold; she sang; she played 
the ukulele, without the orange ribbon this time, 
sitting Turk fashion on a pile of cushions. And 
Marion thoroughly enjoyed it all. Every one 
pleased her. Everything was beautiful. Lovely. 
Exquisite. The writer talked to her and found her 
an awed listener. The actress enacted a scene from 
one of her plays and Marion wept at its pathos. Mr. 
Walters and Mr. Carruthers chattered pleasantly and 
found in her simplicity and commonsense something 
that made them wonder how she came to be such a 
firefly’s friend. And when Marie Wheeler sang 
Cara Nome, all seemed satisfied to watch the rapture 
on Marion’s face. Then it was time to leave—and 
she said, regretfully, that it seemed to her as if she 
had just come. 

“You were the success of Norma’s party,” said 
Bob. It was after one o’clock when they reached 
their little flat. All was serene. The children and 
the caretaker were sound asleep—Marion stole about 
softly, from one to the other, assuring herself of 
this, before she showed that she had heard him. 

“But, Bob! How can you! Not a single thing 
have I—not one accomplishment! But oh, how I 
did enjoy it! And oh, how glad I am to get home!” 

He went to the window and threw it open, 
drawing her cloak over her shoulders. They stood 
side by side looking up at the clear blue sky. 

“You did enjoy it, Marion? Why?” 

“Because—” she hesitated. ‘Well—because 
I knew we were only playing. The real thing is 
here—and we have it.” 

“The real thing is here—and we have it.” 


“And besides, I know,” she went on, with brows 
puckered, “that neither of us can go very far wrong, 
with those little hands waiting to clasp ours, those 
clear eyes waiting to meet ours, those little mouths 
waiting for our kisses. Perhaps that is why I am s0 
sure, Bob, nothing can go wrong with us.” 

“But there is something else, Marion.” 

“What else?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“You mean that I~” 

“Yes. They’re living for themselves over there 
—they’re not building. We’re building, Marion.” 

“Building!” exclaimed Marion. “What a nice 
way to put it! Building—on God—on each other— 
for God, for each other. No one could say that but 
you, Dearest Dad.” 

“T didn’t say it all,” he teased. Then, laugh- 
ingly, under his breath, “Though for a little while 
I was about persuaded that the honors were all 
mine!” 

“Good gracious!” said Marion, with the chuckle 
he knew so well in her throat. “To-morrow I’m 
going to spend a few dollars of godmother’s money 


on something foolish. Positively.” 
* k * * 


Yes, Marion Downing had a fairy godmother. 
She wrote: 

“Riches. Pleasure. Position. Love. Honesty. 
Loyalty. Virtue. Faith.” 

And Marion, having a keen sense of values, 
had chosen. She began at the bottom of the 
world’s preference, and built up. It didn’t matter 
much what was at the top, if Faith made the corner- 
stone. 





The Passion In 


HE Sacred Passion of our Lord seems to be 
the favorite thought in most of the Anglican 
war memorials; the figure of the Crucified 

painted in a panel, a three-light window with the 
Crucifixion and figures of our Lady and St. John, 
Calvarys of Portland stone, etc. In Sussex some 
twenty wayside crosses have been erected as 
memorials of the war. Recently at the unveiling 


War Memorials 


of one of these Major-General Sir John Daniell 
reminded his audience that nearly all the villages 
of England had their village cross 300 years ago, 
but with few exceptions, all had disappeared. They 
were intended to direct minds to the One Great 
Sacrifice; and he hoped that they would see that 
no harm came to their cross. 
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God’s Wonder Book 


Marie EvterKeEr, O. S. D. 


OU have often seen the deacon or server 
accompanying the priest to the altar carry- 
ing the large Mass book which is called the 
Missal. You have probably often wished 


that you could read Mass from it like the priest. 
How to do this is what you and I are going to find 
out together. 


You will want a Missal of your own and you 
will want one that is not all in Latin. You can 
secure one in English and Latin from any Catholic 
bookseller by asking for a “Missal for the Laiety.” 

To me the Missal is God’s Wonder Book. Out 
of it the priest reads the prayers of Holy Mass, 
and in it are those most wonderful, powerful words 
which change the bread and wine into the Body 
and Bleod of Christ, and give us Jesus on the altar 
as our Emmanuel—our God with us. How could 
any Catholic help being thrilled at the thought of 
having a Missal of his own, and knowing how to 
use it? Can you think of any better way of hearing 
Holy Mass, than following word by word the priest, 
whose lips are being used by Jesus, the great in- 
visible Priest, who says every Mass? 

I don’t want you to get a wrong or a narrow idea. 
Every prayer is good to say at Holy Mass. We must 
never think our way is the only way. So although I 
want to help you to love your Missal, to love to use 
the Church’s very own prayers during Mass, you must 
never forget that it is joining in the great Act of 
Sacrifice that matters. If the person next you saying 
her beads not too quietly is doing this better than 
you, then her prayer is giving more glory to God 
than yours, even if you read your whole Mass in 
Latin, and do not miss a single prayer. I expect 
a story will help you to understand how not to hear 
Mass: 

A certain little boy, whom we will call Jack, 
wanted to pray well on a certain special occasion, 
but a very queer idea of what praying well meant 
had got into his head. He thought he would read 
as many prayers as he could during Mass! When 
it was over he rushed home and announced: “I 


have read the Ordinary of the Mass through eight 
times.” 


I 


OW let us take our Missal and examine it. 

I think it will help to make the finding of our 

places easier and simpler if we made a list, 
showing the order in which the parts of the Mass 
come: 

The Sign of the Cross, The Psalm and Con- 
fiteor, The Introit, Kyrie and Gloria, Collects, Epistle 
Gradual and Alleluia or Tract, Gospel, Creed. The 
Offering of the Bread and Wine, Lavabo, Secret 
Prayers, Preface. Prayers for the Living, Con- 
secration and Elevation, Prayers following the Con- 
secration, including Prayer for the Dead. Our 
Father, Lamb of God, Lord, I am not worthy, 
Priest’s Communion. Communion, Post-Communion, 
Priest’s blessing, Last Gospel. 

In the ages of faith, even tiny children were 
not unfamiliar with the inside of a Missal, I have 
just read this little story in a life of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln. Speaking of St. Hugh’s chaplain, the 
writer says: 

“This priest tells us how he had the honour 
of giving the first lesson to one of the nephews 
of the Saint. The pupil, who was just seven years 
old, and whose name was John, had accompanied 
his uncle to Belley. It was in the cathedral of that 
town, and upon the altar dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, that a Missal was laid open, from which 
the little child was to learn to read. With this 
beautiful ceremony, he received his first lesson.” 

You must know that in this series of articles, 
I am speaking particularly of Low Mass, to which 
you will probably go most often. Now and again, 
I refer to High Mass and its ceremonies, especially 
when there is something which I think will be of 
particular interest to you. 

II 

FTER making the Sign of the Cross the priest 

says alternately with the server the beautiful 

42nd. Psalm. I once heard the late Father 
Bertrand Wilberfore, O. P., preach a whole first 
Communion retreat from that one Psalm. This 
should make you look at it carefully, and try to 
make you find out how much there is in it. You 
must not be like the girl I once heard who said: 

“I wonder why the Church put that psalm 
there; there seems to be nothing in it.” 
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I wonder what verse of this psalm you prefer. 
Perhaps it is the Antiphon: “I will go unto the altar 
of God: to God who giveth joy to my youth.” 

Or: “Send forth Thy light and Thy truth: 
they have conducted me into Thy holy mount and 
into Thy tabernacles.” 

Do not only follow the words of the Mass, 
but notice, too, the ceremonies which the Church 
uses; they are always full of meaning. For in- 
stance, at this part of the Holy Mass the priest 
bows down to acknowledge his sins, reminding us 
to humble ourselves at the feet of God, even as the 
priest stands at the foot of the altar, because we 
are sinners, and unworthy to approach him. 

The Confiteor which the priest now says has 
not always been in exactly the same words with 
which you are familiar. In earlier times it was 
much shorter, and a short form is still used by the 
Carthusians, Carmelites and Dominicans. 


F you go to a Dominican church, you will 
notice that the Fathers do not say the 42nd 
Psalm. They prepare their chalice before 
beginning Mass, and then, having found the place 
in the Missal, they stand at the middle of the altar, 
and say the little prayer: 

“Prevent, O Lord, our actions by Thy inspira- 
tion, and further them by Thy help that every 
work of ours may always begin from Thee, and by 
Thee be happily ended. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 

Coming to the foot of the altar, the priest makes 
the Sign of the Cross, saying “Praise the Lord for 
He is good,” to which the server answers: “For 
His mercy endureth for ever.” 

Then follows the Confiteor. 

This is the short form used by Dominicans: 

“T confess to Almighty God, and to blessed 
Mary ever virgin, and to blessed Dominic our Father, 
and to all the Saints and to you, Father, that I 
have sinned exceedingly by thought, word, deed, 
and omission, through my fault, and I beseech you 
to pray for me.” 


Notice the beautiful wording of the Misereatur 
prayer which follows: 

“May Almighty God have mercy upon you, 
and may He forgive you all your sins; may He free 
you from all evil; may He save you and strengthen 
you in every good work, and may He lead you to life 
eternal. Amen.” 


Il 
HE Confiteor with its accompanying versicles 
© ended, the priest goes up to the altar, saying: 
“Take away from us our iniquities, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, that we may be worthy to 
enter with pure minds into the Holy of Holies, 
throught Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Having reached the altar, you will see him bend 
down and kiss it. This is a mark of respect, be- 
cause the altar is a figure of Jesus Christ Himself; 
it is also done to reverence the martyrs “whose 
relics are here.” 

At High Mass the altar is now incensed for 
the first time. Do not forget to notice the cere- 
monies. For instance, you will see that the deacon, 
when handing anything to, or taking anything from, 
the priest, kisses both the object and the hand of 
the priest. In simple easy ways like these, our 
Holy Mother the Church tries to get into our heads 
and hearts the deep love and reverence we ought to 
have for this great Sacrifice and everything con- 
nected with it. 

The Introit which follows is really the be- 
ginning of the Mass. The Psalm and Confiteor, of 
which we have just spoken, were originally the 
private prayers of preparation which the priest 
said as he went in procession from the sacristy to 
the altar. In olden times these varied considerably, 
and when at last Pope Pius V. fixed them, he pro- 
bably adopted the most popular form. 

I think I can make you understand this from 
the practice in our own days with regard to Holy 
Communion. You are free to use any prayers you 
like in preparation; every prayer book has its Acts 
before Communion. Now if our holy father wished 
to fix certain prayers to be said in this country, he 
might take some widely used form, such, I suppose, 
as that found in the “Garden of the Soul,” and 
make that the Church’s prayer of preparation. 
Something like this has happened in the fixing 
of the Liturgy. 

While the priest was saying his own private 
prayers the procession wended its way to the altar 
to the accompaniment of music. The choir sang 
a Psalm. One verse of it was sung at the beginning 
and repeated after each succeeding verse as a sort 
of refrain. This we call the Antiphon. 

The singing was required only during the pro- 
cession, and when it reached the altar, even if the 
Psalm were unfinished, the Choir ended with the 
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“Glory be to the Father” and the Antiphon repeated. 

The Introit is not found in the Ordinary of 
the Mass, because it.is a part which changes from 
day to day. You will find it wherever the feast 
that is being kept is placed in your Missal. 

You will often be struck, not only by the beauty 
of the words of the Introit, but by the way they 
just suit the feast for which they have been chosen. 
Take your Missal-and look at the Introit for the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and the three Introits for 
Christmas day. 

IV 
OING to the middle of the Altar, the priest 
says alternately with the server the Kyrie 
Eleison. 

These are two Greek words which mean: “Lord 
have mercy on us.” They are an invocation to the 
Blessed Trinity. “Kyrie Eleison” is said three times 
to God the Father; the “Christe Eleison” three times 
to God the Son; and again three times “Kyrie 
Eleison” to God the Holy Ghost. 

They are the only Greek words in our Mass 
now, if we except some words sung only on Good 
Friday. I have said now, because you should know 
that this could be changed at any time if the Church 
thought such a change wise. At one time in Rome 
itself the entire Mass was said in Greek. To this 
day the Holy Sacrifice is offered in nine different 
languages in different countries, by Catholics own- 
ing obedience to our holy Father the Pope. 

Besides the Greek of the Kyrie, there are in 
the Mass some Hebrew words—“Amen,” “Alleluia,” 
“Sabaoth,” “Hosanna.” Writers who wish to re- 
mind us that the Mass is one and the same sacrifice 
with that of Calvary sometimes point out that the 
inscription upon the Cross, “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews,” was written in the three lan- 
guages of our Mass—in Hebrew, in Greek, and in 
Latin. 

Except on mournful occasions the Kyrie is fol- 
lowed by the Gloria in excelsis Deo, the “Angelic 
Hymn” as it is often called, because its opening 
words are the welcome given by the Angels on the 
first Christmas night to the Babe who was their 
God and King. 

The Church has always shown very special 
devotion to the Gloria. In the early ages to say 
it was the privilege of a Bishop; it was long years 
before a simple priest was allowed to say it except 
on Easter Day and the day of his ordination. There 
are many directions given for the saying of it. You 


will see that the priest goes to the middle of the 
altar, he extends his hands, raises them towards 
heaven, and then rejoins them. Several times he is 
told to bow his head. These directions are called 
“rubrics,” from a Latin word meaning “red.” In 
the priests’s Missal they are printed in red, so that 
they may stand out from the actual words of the 
Mass. 

You should love to make yourself familiar with 
the rubrics, then you will know when to bow your 
head if you are at a High Mass and the Gloria is 
being sung. 

The Gloria, like the Kyrie, is a prayer addressed 
to the Blessed Trinity. The first part is to God the 
Father; from “O Lord Jesus Christ” to God the 
Son; and the words “With the Holy Ghost” to 
God the Holy Ghost. 


ATHER Nieubarn, O. P., in a book called 

“The Holy Sacrifice and its Ceremonies,” 

has a very nice thought. He says: “This 
hymn of praise throws into relief the four principal 
ends of the Mass. It is a hymn of adoration, “We 
adore Thee;” of thanksgiving, “We give Thee 
thanks;” of propitiation, “Who takest away the 
sins of the world;” of supplication, “Receive our 
prayers.” 

I knew a person to whom the good God had 
sent many and heavy crosses. She was a very brave 
woman, and very generous, and she had a great 
devotion to the Gloria in excelsis. Once she had 
been cut to the heart by the cruel conduct of one 
whom she loved. She had been telling me of her 
grief, and ended very simply by saying: “I went 
down the steps, but I could hardly see where I was 
going, and when I reached the gate I just leaned 
against it, and said the Gloria right through.” I 
think that was splendid. It must, I am sure, have 
sounded like beautiful music in the ears of God. 

As a last thought I suggest to you that you 
should read the Gloria very slowly, and see what 
a beautiful thanksgiving it would make for Holy 
Communion. 

“Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace to 
men of good will. We praise Thee; we bless Thee; 
we adore Thee; we glorify Thee. We give Thee 
thanks for Thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly 
King, God the Father Almighty. O Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son; O Lord God, Lamb 
of God, Son of the Father, who takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy on us; Thou who 
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takest away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayers; Thou who sittest at the right hand of the 
Father, have mercy on us. For Thou only art holy: 
Thou only art the Lord: Thou only, O Jesus Christ, 
with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of 
God the Father. Amen.” 

(A Dominican says the Kyrie standing in front 
of his Missal. For the Gloria in excelsis he goes to 
the middle of the altar and says the first words, 
but then returns and reads the rest of it from the 
book.) 


V 
FTER the Gloria in excelsis, the priest turns 
round to exchange with the people the holy 
wish: 

“The Lord be with you.” 

“And with thy spirit.” 

Do you know how many times this is said 
during Mass? 

Then, going to the Missal, he reads from the 
Proper of the day the prayer called the Collect. 
It is usually short, very beautiful, and asks for one 
thing. 

Nearly all these prayers are addressed to God 
the Father, a few to God the Son, and none to God 
the Holy Ghost. 

Sometimes only one Collect is read at Mass, 
but there can be as many as seven. These extra 
ones may be in honour of some feast which is being 
kept, or prayers ordered by the Bishop, or sometimes 
chosen by the priest who is saying Mass. You will 
notice when there are several that the priest ends 
the first one with the usual ending, some such words 
as these: “Through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord, 
who lives and reigns with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, world without end. Amen.” 

The other prayers he says as one, and only 
the last is ended with these or similar words. 

The Collect is the Church’s prayer for the day, 
and is said not only at Mass, but at the various 
Hours of the Divine Office. These prayers of the 
Church are very beautiful. It seems a pity we do 
not use them much -more often in our private de- 
votions instead of some of those found in modern 
prayer-books, which cannot be compared with them 
for beauty of language or accuracy of thought. Look 
through them, and see if you cannot find in them 
just what you want to say to God. They will give 
you, too, the spirit of the Church. 

This is the collect for the second Sunday of 


Advent. You cannot help feeling how perfectly jt 
expresses the thought proper to this time of pre. 
paration for the coming of the King: “Stir up, 
O Lord, our hearts to prepare the ways of Thy only 
begotten Son, that by His coming we may be enabled 
to serve Thee with pure minds. Amen.” 


VI 
OU will often have brought home to you 
CI during your life, especially in your reading 
and in your studies, the marvellous power 
which the Catholic Church has of preserving things, 

Our Divine Lord gave her the mission to “go 
and teach all nations.” Now you will discover that 
when the Church found amongst the people she 
was striving to win to Christ some custom or 
ceremony which could be kept and blessed and 
used for the service of God, she took it and made it 
her own.’ If you fix in your mind this beautiful 
idea of the Church as a preserver, you will never 
be like the poor lady with whom I was speaking 
some time ago. We were talking about the Mass, 
and at a certain point I said: “That is one of the 
many things which the Church owes to the Syna 
gogue.” Her answer was: “What a shocking and 
disloyal thing to say!” 

Now the Lessons read at Holy Mass are certainly 
an inheritance from the services in: the Synagogue 
in which Our Blessed Lord Himself so often joined, 
and part of which consisted of portions read from 
the Sacred Scriptures. On ordinary occasions there 
are now only two of these portions, one of which 
we call the Epistle and one the Gospel, but in 
former times there were several. You can see traces 
of this still in some Masses, for example, on Ember 
days. 

The first Lesson came to be called the Epistle, 
because it is so often taken from the letters of the 
Apostles and chiefly from St. Paul’s, but this is not 
always the case. Look at your Mass for the Holy 
Innocents, the Immaculate Conception, and there 
are many other instances where the first Lesson is 
not taken from an Epistle. 

In the early Church the Acts of the Martyrs 
were sometimes read instead of a passage from the 
Holy Bible. 

In your Missal a certain definite passage is 
printed, and you know that just this will be read, 
neither more nor less. At one time, however, the 
reader went on until the celebrant made him a sign 
to stop. 
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To read the Epistle is the privilege of the sub- 
deacon. When he is ordained a book is given to 
him by the Bishop. 

This Lesson is read at the south side of the altar, 
which we call the Epistle side. We sit during it and 
other Lessons, if there are others, always with the 
exception of the Gospel. At the end the server 
answers: “Deo gratias.” (Thanks be to God.) 


HE Epistle at the end of this article is taken 
from the Mass for the Feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Patron-Saint of Catholic schol- 

ars. It is an example of a Lesson which is not really 
an Epistle;-it comes from the Book of Wisdom in 
the Old Testament. It helps many people to let the 
thoughts put before them in the morning Mass go 
through the whole day. If you think it will help 
you, you could sometimes take your Missal when 
you go to make your visit to Jesus in the Tabernacle. 
For example, you could easily make this Epistle 
for the feast of St. Thomas into a Eucharistic prayer, 
by replacing the words “Spirit of Wisdom” by “the 
Blessed Sacrament.” At the end you would then 
get: “For the Blesed Sacrament is an infinite treas- 
ure to men, which they that use become the friends 
of God.” 

That is surely most true. 


EPISTLE FOR THE Feast oF St. THomas Aguinas. 
(Wisdom vii. 7-14.) 

I wished and understanding was given me: and 
I called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came 
upon me: 

And I preferred her before kingdoms and 
thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison 
of her. 

Neither did I compare unto her any precious 
stone: for all gold in comparisor of her, is as a little 
sand, and silver in respect to her shall be counted 
as clay. 

I loved her above health and beauty, and chose 


to have her instead of light: for her light cannot be 
put ott 


Now all good things came to me together with 
her, and innumerable riches through her hands. 

And I rejoiced in all these: for this wisdom 
went before me, and I knew not that she was the 
mother of them all. 

Which I have learned without guile, and com- 
municate without envy, and her riches I hide not. 

For she is an infinite treasure to men! which 
they that use, become the friends of God, being 
commended for the gift of discipline. 


(To Be Continued) 





Ballad of Christ Crucified 


J. Corson MILLER 


They took the good Lord, Christ, with staves 
On the night before He died; 

They baited Him with taunts and jeers, 
Until the angels cried. 

But we—smug citizens of earth, 


We are not satisfied. 


They hailed the good Christ to court, 
On trumped-up charges all; 

They cheated Him of every right, 
To bring about his fall. 

Tis so to-day, for Greed and Fraud 
Make Hell’s high carnival. 


They scourged the good Lord Christ with whips, 
Till blood dripped to the floor; 

They crowned Him with a wreath of thorns 
That cut and cruell,) tore. 

But we, for whom He suffered all, 
We laugh, and call for “More!” 


They placed a cross on the Lord, Christ’s back 
No human strength could bear; 

They kicked and cuffed and goaded Him, 
To drive Him to despair. 

Yet had we been there by the road, 
We'd but have stopped to stare. 


They nailed the Christ to a gallows-tree, 
And stripped him of His gown; 

Before His blood-filmed eyes there stood 
The whole revengeful town. 

And many carry still to-day 
That selfsame, angry frown. 


The Good Lord, Christ, died in His blood, 
On a hill that bitter day; 

Bnt we—we crucify Him still, 
In eVery sinful way. 

O Citizens of all the world, 
Kneel down, and let us pray! 





What Do You Know About: 


The Pope and the Italian Goverment? 


ITH its customary effusiveness our Ameri- 
can press devoted a great deal of space 
to the recent Conclave which elected Pope 
Pius XI. 

Readers have been surfeited with all sorts of 
prognostications as to who would succeed Benedict 
XV. and what would be his policy particularly as 
touching the relations of the Vatican with the 
Quirinal. 

The greater part of what was printed was 
simply the guess-work of unknown and irresponsible 
reporters and editors who are not much troubled 
above the source of their information or the basis 
of their speculation. 

The American mind, trained, one would say, to 
see in every election merely the sway of political 
motives and interests, chose to make the attitude of 
the incoming Pope toward the Italian Government 
the predominant issue of the Conclave. 

The Papacy must, of course, have relations with 
the governments of the world and consequently must 
have what is called a foreign policy. 

But we Catholics should not forget that the 
paramount relations of the Holy See are immediate- 
ly and supremely concerned with the service of 
God and the welfare of souls. Mere newspaper 
talk should not make us think otherwise. 

With the election of Pope Pius XI. it was pro- 
claimed that the attitude of the Church towards the 
Italian Government would be quite conciliatory and 
therefore proportionately progressive. 

Mere change is not progress. Conciliation may 
be very unprogressive. Catholics should remember 
the following principles and facts: 

FIRST. The Pope must be independent of any 
Government. He is the visible head of the Catholic 
Church. That Church is, as its name implies, inter- 
national. It is a divine institution with a super- 
national purpose. It is distinct from and above all 
civil organizations. It embraces all peoples and 
must not be identified with any one race or 
nationality. 

SECOND. This principle was universally 
recognized. Hardly had the Church emerged from 
the catacombs when the independence of the Papacy 
was assured. As early as the fifth century we 
have the beginnngs of what is known as the Tem- 
poral Power. 


THIRD. This principle was violated. When 
in 1870 the House of Savoy robbed the Pope of the 
Pontifical States it not only flagrantly broke the 
seventh commandment by wholesale theft but also 
violated the Pope’s right to remain absolutely free 
in an independent state. No other ruler had such 
unquestionable rights to his territory as had the 
Pope. 

FOURTH. This principle was partially 
recognized by the Quirinal. After the confiscation 
of the Papal States the Italian Parliament in 1871 
passed the so-called Law of Guarantees. By this 
law the Pope was declared independent of Italian 
jurisdiction; the Vatican property was made extra- 
territorial; a sum of $600,000 annually was appro- 
priated for the maintainance of the Pope in lieu of 
the revenues of which he had been ruthlessly 
defrauded. 

FIFTH. The Popes have consistently main- 
tained this principle. In accordance with this princi- 
ple of absolute independence Popes Pius IX., Leo 
XIII., Pius X. and Benedict XV. have unhesitatingly 
rejected the overtures of the Italian Government. 
They have never accepted the moneys offered them. 
They have never relinquished their claim to the 
Papal States. They have refused to traverse Italian 
territory, and have remained secluded within the 
limits of the Vatican palace and gardens. The Pope 
has been called a prisoner. He is a prisoner not in 
the sense that he is confined in the Vatican but in 
the sense that of his own will he will not leave it. 

All the Popes since the Italian usurpation have 
been remarkable for their foresight and political 
sagacity. No fair-minded man can attribute to them 
other motives than those best advancing the weighty 
interests of their tremendous trust. 

Any agreement between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal that would imply the subordination of the 
Papacy to the Italian Government would make the 
head of Christendom the subject of a temporal ruler 
and would arouse endless suspicions among other 
nations. 

This would be true of any other nation making 
such an agreement. It was because of the particular 
influences that threatened that the whole Catholic 
world protested against the establishment of the 
Papal court at Avignon, and the forced detention by 
Napoleon of Pius VII. in France. 
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Archconfraternity of 


t (IESU XPI 
PASSIO 


the Sacred Passion 


* 


Success of 


HE work of the Archconfraternity of the 

Passion is best described by the Apostle 

St. Paul when he says: “We preach Christ 

Crucified.” Every effort of the Society is 
made with this end in view to persuade the 
people to remember devoutly and frequently the 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord. 

The salutary results of this constant preaching 
of the Cross is of course also intended by the 
Society. The more faithfully and generously the 
people practice some devotion to Christ Crucified, 
the greater is their desire for virtue and piety and 
holiness. The example of the saints abundantly 
proves that the study of the Crucifix inspires self 
sacrifice, and gives courage and strength to be true 
servants of God. Moreover, the Cross and Passion 
more than any other religious truth converts sinners 
and teaches them repentance and the safe way to 
happiness and eternal life. The history of Our 
Divine Lord’s sufferings and sacrifice leaves a deep 
and lasting impression on those who are “not of the 
true fold,” and very often brings them to a know- 
ledge of the truth and secures for them the gift of 
faith. 

These different aims of the Archconfraternity 
are attained by prayer and example, by sermons and 
services in honor of the Passion, and by the distri- 
bution of devotional leaflets. The society desires 
inevery possible way to keep the Passion before the 
eyes of men. 

Three years ago, on Passion Sunday, the Arch- 
confraternity of the Passion was formally established 
at St. Michael’s Church, West Hoboken, N. J. This 
was the first place in America to become a center 
of the society. Our late Holy Father, Pope Benedict 
XV. bestowed new honors and privileges on the 
Archconfraternity, and expressed the hope that it 
would soon spread throughout the world. The 
Superior General of the Passionist Congregation, 
Most Rev. Father Silvius, then urged all the Fathers 
and especially the Missionaries to take an active 
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the Society 


interest in the society, and to do as much as they 
could do to promote its success. The record of the 
past three years presents the generous efforts of 
the members to promote devotion to the Passion and 
also the great events in which they may justly claim 
to have taken an important part. 


INCE the solemn inauguration of the Arch- 

confraternity in West Hoboken, there have 

been thirty six meetings, which with very few 
exceptions, were well attended. The few exceptions 
occurred on account of stormy weather, or because 
for some reason the regular meeting was not held 
on the fourth Sunday of the month. 

The chief feature of Archconfraternity meetings 
is the sermon on the Passion of Our Lord. These 
discourses, thirty six in number, were by different 
Fathers of the Monastery and presented the Cross 
and Passion more in an instructive style than in 
making known the incidents and facts of this 
mystery. The object of the sermon is not only to 
make the people acquainted with the sufferings of 
Christ but especially to teach them the virtues and 
lessons of the Cross and Passion. The discourses, 
it may be said, have contributed much to the success 
of the Archconfraternity. 

At the regular meeting of the Archconfraternity, 
new members were received and invested with the 
Black Scapular of the Passion. There are about 
five thousand names on the register of the society. 
The members divide themselves into three classes. 
Some give their names and enroll as members, and 
attend the meetings very seldom. They lose none 
of the blessings of the Archconfraternity if they 
strive to practice devotion to the passion and 
endeavor to persuade others to think of Christ 
Crucified. The second class of members very 
seldom absent themselves from a meeting. They 
keep the fourth Sunday of the month as the day of 
Our Lord’s Passion, and hold to the resolution of 
faithfully attending the twelve meetings of the year. 
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A third class are members, who take the most active 
interest in the Archconfraternity. They bring new 
members with them to almost every meeting. They 
try every month to make the society known to 
people, who never heard of it. They are assiduous 
in devotion to Jesus Crucified, and by their prayers 
and example contribute most to the success of the 
Archconfraternity. 

Devotional leaflets of the Sacred Passion have 
been freely distributed at every meeting. Within 
the past three years, more than seventy five thousand 
of these small pictures and prayers of the Passion 
have been given away. That they have made the 
Archconfraternity better known and have assisted 
considerably in promoting devotion to the Passion 
may be judged from the number distributed and the 
many requests for them. An advantage in the publi- 
cation of these devotions is the power given to the 
members to reach all their relatives and friends, and 
to bring before their attention, as nothing else could 
do, the sufferings and death of Christ. They usually 
contain the prayers blessed with rich indulgences 
and are a source of many favors to those who use 
them. 


RIENDS of the Archconfraternity to express 
grateful devotion to Christ Crucified have 
donated the large Crucifix, which appeals to 

“all who pass by” to remember His sufferings and 
death. The banner of the society, the gift of some 
members, is always displayed at the regular meet- 


ings. The beautiful shrine of St. Gabriel is also 
due in some measure to the members of the Arch- 
confraternity of the Passion. 

By their prayers and good works, the members 
have contributed a great share to important events 
within the past three years. Besides many retreats 
and missions given by the Passionist Missionaries, 
they have done much to promote the society in other 
places. The Archconfraternity is now established in 
a number of churches in different parts of the 
country, and in almost every country in the world 
where the Passionist Congregation labors for the 
salvation of souls. 

The members may claim some share in the 
success attending the thanksgiving celebration of the 
Canonization of St. Gabriel, and the Two Hundreth 


Anniversary of the foundation of the Congregation 
of the Passion. By their fervent prayers the members 
of the Archconfraternity have promoted the mission 
to China, so that some of the Fathers have been able 
to start for that country and have thus far been 
protected and encouraged with every blessing. The 
future success of the Chinese mission depends more 
on prayer than anything else, and the society will 
continue to do its part to promote it. 

The spiritual treasury of the society reveals 
many Masses heard and Holy Communions received, 
and prayers said, and sacrifices made, generous acts 
of virtue for promotion of the devotion to the Sacred 
Passion. But as God is never outdone in generosity, 
many blessings and divine favors have been received 
by the members of the Archconfraternity. For the 
success of the past three years, sincere and generous 
gratitude is offered to Jesus Crucified. 


it is with the hope that God will bless the 

society with even greater success. It is desir- 
ed that not only the number of members will increase 
but that more zealous efforts will be made to think 
of the Passion frequently and to keep it in view of 
others. It is the aim of the Archconfraternity to 
bring the lessons of the Cross into every home, to 
build a shrine for Christ Crucified in every heart, to 
strengthen souls in every virtue, to give them new 
motives for avoiding sin, to arrest the attention of 
Non-Catholics that they may come to a knowledge 
of the truth through the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. 

In the year to come, the Archconfraternity will 
continue to preach Crucified by means of devotional 
leaflets and books and instructive sermons. The 
members will again and again offer their aid by 
prayers for the success of missions and retreats, and 
all other good works that will promote the grateful 
remembrance of Our Suffering Savior. 

The success of the Archconfraternity spreads 
everywhere the influence of the Cross. The more 
people turn their thoughts and their hearts to Christ 
on Calvary, the more they become imbued with the 
spirit of the Passion, the greater honor and glory will 
be given to God, and the peace and happiness, which 
He alone can give, will come more and more into the 
homes and lives of men. 


FA’ the Archconfraternity begins its fourth year, 
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From Seattle to Yokohama 
In Company With The Passionist Missionaries 


ITH a prayer of gratitude on 
(1) our lips we alighted at 

Seattle, the “Metropolis of 
the West.” Already the spell of 
the Far East began to envelope us, 
for the porters who eagerly sought 
to lighten our baggage problems 
were all sons of Nippon. 

We had expected to shift for our- 
selves, Once we arrived in Seattle. 
You can easily imagine our sur- 
prise, then, when we were accosted 
by two Jesuit Scholastics who in- 
formed us that we were to be the 
guests of the Fathers during our 
stay in the city. How they knew 
of our coming is still a mystery. 

It was, indeed, an honor to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Jesuits who 
have been among the pioneers in 
the “Great Oregon Country.” De 
Smet, Cataldo, etc., are names to 
conjure with in the missionary field. 
Their spirit is strong in their 
present-day successors. One has 
only to talk with these to know of 
their keen interest in the missions 
of the Far East. To the Rector, 
Father O’Shea, and his Brethren 
we offer our sincere thanks. 

Early the next morning we ran 
into something—‘“the Maryknoll 
Smile.” It was no mere accident. 
We had looked forward with 
pleasure to this visit. So we knew 
the “smile” would be there. Have 
you ever met that smile? Get 
acquainted with it, especially you 
who live in the vicinity of New 
York City or Scranton. 


To the Western Teresians we. 


brought the good wishes of their 
Superior, Mother Joseph. In Seattle 
the Sisters conduct a kindergarten, 
established in May, 1920, for Japan- 
ese children. The children gave us 
agreat entertainment. They danced 
and they sang and they said their 
Catholic prayers. Little would one 
Suspect that the great majority of 
them are pagans! Only three or 
four of them have been baptized. 
Our next visit was to the Rt. Rev. 
Edward J. O’Dea, Bishop of Seattle. 
With wrapt attention we listened to 
his reminiscences .of missionary 


work among the Indians, and we 
fear that he has left his heart or 
a great portion of it with the 
children of the forest. Who could 
wonder at this when hearing such 
stories as that of a poor squaw who, 
in order to make the First Friday, 
travelled one hundred and fifty 
miles with her children and a cayuse. 

A hasty trip to the steamship 
office reveals the fact that there 
is a mountain of mail and packages 





Our readers will be pleased 
to get some details of the trip 
made by the first colony of 
Passionist Fathers who have 
set forth to evangelize China. 
We are happy to announce 
that the Fathers will send us 
frequent accounts of their 
experiences in their arduous 
labors for the conversion of 
souls in the Chinese Empire. 











awaiting us. We learn also that 
the Chinese Delegates to the Wash- 
ington Conference are to sail with us. 

Our last afternoon in Seattle was 
spent in looking after a multitude 
of travel details and in a short visit 
to St. Teresa’s Home for Working 
Girls. The Bishop is justly proud of 
this institution. Here we met some 
old friends from Jersey City. In 
the chapel, a gem of beauty, Father 
Celestine said Mass on the vigil of 
Christmas. 


IGIL of Christmas! Long 
V looked for day! How eagerly 

we packed up our belongings! 
Farewell having been said to the 
good Jesuits and the Sisters, we set 
out for the wharf. A Catholic 
architect and his brother who had 
shown us every courtesy, and a 
Scholastic accompanied us. 

Pictures were snapped aboard the 
boat, and at exactly eleven the good 
ship Wenatchee steamed out of the 
harbor. The Jazz band played 
merrily on the deck while the 
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passengers threw small rolls of 
many-colored paper to the friends 
who came to say good-bye. And 
good-bye it was for us! Good-bye 
to home, to friends, to all who had 
made life happy for us in the good 
old U. S. A. But not good-bye to 
God: for we felt that His blessing 
was with us as it had never been 
before. 

The passengers were few, due no 
doubt to the holidays. But it was 
not long before a young Chinaman 
approached us and offered his card. 
His name is Zeulieng Loo, repre- 
sentative in America of the China 
Film Co. He is young and very 
energetic and has high hopes for 
movie business in his native land. 
From the button on his English golf 
cap to the tip of his patent leather 
pumps he is perfection in dress. 
Though educated at the Moody 
Bible School in Mt. Herman, Mass., 
he impressed us with the fact that 
he is not a Christian. Why should 
he be? His brother is a Christian 
and he is better than his brother— 
therefore! 

Loo is accompanied by a young 
man with an Irish name and an East 
Side face. His business is to bring 
out the pictures. For some years 
he has been connected with the 
Methodist Foreign Mission Board. 
Now he rejoices in the prospect of 
making the movie in China what it 
is in America. May the Lord for- 
give him! 

The sail up the sound was 
extremely pleasant. Interviewed 
the purser about having public Mass 
on Christmas Day. Our next stop 
is Victoria, B. C., where we are to 
take on about 250 Chinese for the 
steerage. 


E had furnished two little 
(TD chapels in our staterooms, 

curtaining off the hallowed 
spot where the Babe of Bethlehem 
was soon to dwell once more 
amongst the children of men. Each 
Father had the inestimable privilege 
of offering the Holy Sacrifice three 
times. Two, with a little more zeal 





perhaps, had arisen at midnight to 
begin their Masses. 

How we wish our dear ones could 
have been present! Hundreds of 
miles at sea, the Immaculate Lamb 
of God again descends from Heaven 
to console, to bless, to strengthen 
His humble missioners. “Behold I 
am with you all days, even to the 
end of the world.” Our brethren at 
home, our relatives, our friends, our 
benefactors, none 
were forgotten. 

The steward had 
kindly consented to 
fix up the Social 
Hall for the public 
Mass which was 
offered at nine 
o’clock. The piano 
was the _ altar, 
flowers were ar- 
ranged neatly about, 
and the chairs put 
into place. At ten 
minutes to the hour, 
the bell-boy march- 
ed through the ship 
striking a Chinese 
gong, and announc- 
ing that Catholic 
services were to be 
held in the Social 
Hall. 

The attendance 
was small, but very 
cosmopolitan. We 
had expected this, 
as there were com- 
paritively few pas- 
sengers aboard. 
Some of the ship’s 
officers, Catholic 
and Protestant; a 
few Filipinos; 
several of the 
Chinese legation, 
drawn by curiosity—this was the 
congregation. Father Raphael cele- 
brated the Mass. Father Timothy 
assisted and preached. 

A little exercise on deck keeps us 
in condition. A ‘stationary golf- 
course, shuffle-board, ring-toss, serve 
to keep the blood in circulation, 
while a brisk walk along the promen- 
ade deck is an excellent thing for 
the appetite. 

Upstairs we have the bodies of 
seven deceased Chinamen. Bodies 
are being brought back to rest in 
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their native country. Ancient tra- 
dition. No expense is spared by 
relatives to do this. Some of the 
more wealthy class always bring 
their coffin with them. Li Hung 
Chang, famous diplomat, carried his 
throughout Europe and America. 


ACH day we gain about forty- 
five minutes. At least we 


turn our watches back. Later 


BROTHER LAMBERT—FR. TIMOTHY— 
FR. AGATHO—FR. CELESTINE—FR. RAPHAEL 


on we are to lose a whole day and 
even up matters. The Captain will 
decide the day when the time comes. 

We are trying to write to our 
friends. Not so easy! Recall a 
joke told us by Fr. O’Shea while in 
Seattle. A Jesuit missionary received 
so many socks at Christmas from 
the Sisters, that he wrote and asked 
them if they thought he were a 
centipede. Wish we had _ the 
tentacles of a centipede to write to 
all of our friends. 

Secured the use of an empty state- 
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room in which we may celebrate 
Mass. This is quite an improvement, 
More room, and much more deyo. 
tional. We gather three times , 
day for Spiritual Exercises. The 
Rosary, Spiritual Reading, Stations 
of the Cross for our benefactors, 
living and dead, and the prayer to 
St. Paul of the Cross. 

A visit to the steerage reveals q 
wonderful sight. Shades of Mott 
St.! Hundreds of 
Chinese _  coolies 
squatted here and 
there and playing 
cards as if their 
very life depended 
on it.  Portholes 
closed, the air blue 
with tobacco smoke, 
almost absolute 
silence, save when 
some excited indi- 
vidual makes a haul 
—or loses one. Evi- 
dently China’s most 
popular _ indoor 
sport, for the highly 
educated gentlemen 
in first-class are 
also devotees. 

Only three ladies 
on board, so the 
passenger list de- 
clares. Vigil of 
Christmas does not 
appeal to them as 
a sailing date, un- 
doubtedly. In reali- 
ty there are four 
nut “Katie is a Kat,” 
and is not listed. 
However Katie 
misses none of the 
joys peculiar to a 
cat’s life on shore, 
for she is mauled 
and handled by the “kiddies” who 
have one of their own at home. 

Clang! lang! Toot! Toot! 
Bells ringing, whistles blowing! We 
confess we are scared. Sound of 
feet is heard! Hastening above we 
find it is a fire and boat drill, a 
Monday morning institution in ship- 
ping circles. Cards in the state- 
rooms say that all passengers sliould 
be notified of this a half hour 
previously. It had not been done, 
hence the excitement. 

Boat rolling*a little to-day. That 
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js “a little” to the sailors, but quite 
enough for us. This should not 
bother the gentleman who lives next 
door, for his business is “looping the 
loop,” not figuratively, but actually. 
He says he is a show-man on his 
way to the great Carnival in Manila. 
All his paraphernalia is stowed be- 
low, and it is costing the Phillipino 
government about six thousand dol- 
lars to bring him across. He has 
fgurel in some very narrow 
Geting a little old for the 
business. Would like to break some 
younger men in for the act. Good 
chance for a young man who wants 
to see the world “at various angles.” 

Weather is remarkably fine! The 
Captain says there must be a good 
Samaritan on board. Such weather 
remarkable for this season of the 
year. He doesn’t know the secret of 
it-but we do. Mary, Star of the 
Sea, is guiding us. The multitude 
of fervent prayers being offered for 
us by -our dear ones and friends 
brings God’s blessing on the voyage. 


RAGEDY! Not much of it 
© on a boat like this. Recently 

we had just a shadow of it 
in our daily experience. The story 
all hinges around a “zither.” The 
zither was purchased by Brother 
Lambert on his way to this country 
for the remarkable sum of one 
American dollar. Its ultimate pur- 
pose is to provide music for the wee 
Chinkees who are to attend the 
first Passionist school in the Orient. 
Consequently it has been guarded 
on the trip with infinite care. Care- 
fully wrapped in a_ blanket, its 
custodian has never, for a moment, 
lost sight of it. So true has this 
been that one of the party remarked 
“our journey has been one sweet 
song, accompanied by a zither 
always.” 


escapes. 


On the boat, it was not consigned 
to the baggage room, like ordinary 
luggage, but occupied a position 
of honor in the stateroom. But 


to-day. Ecco! It is gone! The 
blanket remains, but not the zither. 
What looks like a case for Sherlock 
Holmes soon evaporates, for sub- 
sequent inquiry reveals the fact 
that Father Timothy has borrowed 
it, and is busy picking on the silvery 
Wires in another room. 
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The ship’s Surgeon is a remarkable 
character For years he has been 
engaged in sanitary work in the 
Celestial Kingdom, a fertile field 
for this kind of endeavor. He has 
a wide acquaintance with the mis- 
sionaries—Catholic and Non-Catho- 
lic. Speaks very highly of the work 
done by our Church. Says that in 
Hunan, where we are going, the 
Anglican. Sisters have a _ hospital; 
but remarks very candidly that 
these same are only a burlesque on 
the old French Catholic nursing 
Sisters. 

Young Chinaman accosts me to- 
day. A member of the delegation 
from Washington: First one to 
make any advances. He has been 
educated at the University of Brus- 
sels. Some questions to ask. Have 
we a church in China? Then comes 
the bomb. Why is the Catholic 
Church in China French! Wake 
up America! Tried to explain that 
the Catholic Church is not a national 
one, etc. Later informs me that his 
wife has been educated at the 
Sisters’ School. 

Steward promises a real Chinese 
dinner on New Year’s Night. With 
chop-sticks, if we prefer. Will 
enjoy the dinner, but not the chop- 
sticks. However, practice makes 
perfect. The Chinese certainly enjoy 
them. 

Went to bed Thursday night— 
woke up Saturday morning. A day 
is always lost on the trip to the 
Orient. What this day will be is 
determined by the position of the 
ship at the 180th Meridian. 

The third mate, a K. of C. man, 
and a practical Catholic, very 
amused. The Quatermaster on his 
watch yesterday was telling every- 
body that to-morrow (Friday) is 
his birthday. When told that there 
will be no tomorrow, he_ gets 
indignant. No birthday celebration 
this year. 


ak two public Masses New 
Year’s Day. Some of the 
crew could not get to the 
later Mass, so we arranged for an 
early one. A few confessions and 
Communions. Our parish is grow- 


ing. Father Timothy celebrates: 
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Father Flavian preaches, wishing all 
a happy and prosperous New Year. 

The promised Chinese Dinner is 
served tonight. The menu at least 
looks pretty. Boiled Maracuda, 
Mandarine Sub Gum Chop Suey, 
Chicken Foo Young Oriental, Chinese 
Ginger, follow one another in rich 
profusion. Chop sticks will be furn- 
ished, if we so wish; but we refrain, 
leaving or rather postponing our 
initial efforts with these weapons to 
some future day, when the audience 
is not so large. 


O Oriental is the atmosphere 
Sj that some of our Chinese 
friends succumb to the temp- 

tation and appear in native costume. 
Zeukieng Loo, for example, causes a 


gasp from the diners when he makes 


his debut in a long robe of dark blue 
silk, with black figures running 


riotously over its dazzling sheen. A 
standing collar of black velvet, with 
cuffs to match, add to the color 
scheme. But this is not all. From 
beneath we catch the gleam of a 
pair of pale blue pantaloons, nicely 
creased. Blue velvet slippers, with 
hose of immaculate whiteness, com- 
plete the costume which would make 
Loo the Beau Brummel of any 
Chinese gathering. 

Four of us lined up for vaccination 
today. This is a necessary pre- 
caution for those who intend to 
spend any time in the Far East. 
The ship’s surgeon would not hear 
of any fee. He is glad of the chance, 
he declares, to pay back the thous- 
and and one favors bestowed on him 
by the Catholic Missionaries in the 
past. 

The Far East is fast becoming 
the “Near East.” Yokohama, our 
first port is now drawing near, and 
very naturally we are somewhat 
excited. Birds are flying in the 
wake of the ship, a sure sign of 
approaching land. 

In our next letter we shall recount 
our experiences in Japan. Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, and Kobe, should 
prove interesting. Sorry to say, a 
visit to Nagasaki where the beautiful 
church commemorates the undying 
faith of the Japanese Catholics 
seems out of the question. Adieu! 





Index to Worthwhile Reading 


THE JESUITS. 1534-1921. By Rev. Thomas 
J. Campbell, S. J. New York: The Encyclopedia 
Press. Price $5.00. 


The English-reading public is already in debt 
to Father Campbell for his charming studies of the 
Pioneer Missionaries and Laymen of North America. 
He considerably increases this debt by his present 
work. 


So much has been written about the Society 
of Jesus that is distorted or not warranted by facts 
that Father Martin, the Superior General, in 1892 
appointed a corps of distinguished writers to co- 
operate in the production of a universal history of 
the Jesuits which was to be based on indisputable 
facts and in line with the most exacting requirements 
of scientific research. 


Unfortunately, this contemplated work has not 
been completed and probably shall not be for some 
years to come. In the meantime Father Campbell’s 
volume supplies a need that has long been felt by 
students of Church History generally. The volume 
is enhanced by a large bibliography and a complete 
index. It is not burdened with foot-notes which 
might deter the average reader from its perusal. 

In its thirty chapters the author gives us a story 
that is more interesting than fiction. He traces the 
history of the Society from its humble beginnings, 
through its rapid developments, its marvellous 
achievements, its suppression, its restoration, to its 
present-day vigor and multiplied activities. 

Passionists will be glad to see in this authorita- 
tive work a refutation of the accusation made against 
St. Paul of the Cross. This accusation is stated in 
the letter written by the infamous Bernis under date 
of July 3, 1770: “I heard that the Founder of the 
Passionists, Paul of the Cross, has warned the Pope 
to watch over his kitchen, and hence Brother 
Francisco who looks after the Pope’s household 
has redoubled his vigilance. I do not know if it 
is on account of this warning, but in any case the 
Pope has gone to some mineral springs for treat- 
ment and is to be there for the next fortnight.” 
Father Campbell comments; “As this General of the 
Passionists was no other than the saintly Paul of the 
Cross, who has been since raised to the honors of 
the altar, one may form some idea of the infamous 
devices resorted to in all this business. Far from 
being unfriendly, Paul of the Cross writes: ‘I am 
extremely pained by the sufferings of the illustrious 
Company of Jesus. The very thought of all those 
innocent religious being persecuted, in so many 
ways, makes me weep and groan. The devil is 
triumphing; God’s glory is diminished, and multi- 
tudes of souls are deprived of all spiritual help. I 
pray, night and day that, after the storm is passed 
God who gives both life and death may resuscitate 


the Society with greater glory than before. Such 
have been always, and such still are, my feelings 
towards the Jesuits.’ ” 


VEILS OF SAMITE. By J. Corson Miller, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


This is the first published collection of poems 
by J. Corson Miller. Mr. Miller needs no intro. 
duction to readers of THE SIGN. 


The book, prefaced by William Stanley Braith- 
waite, contains ninety-four poems, the largest of 
which is sixty lines. Almost a fourth of the poems 
are dedicatory; the remainder cover a variety of 
topics—Christian, pagan, and unreligious. These 
topics are woven into all the standard types of 
stanza. There is some rather ‘free verse,’ as in 
“Winter Stars.” The hymn stanza is exemplified 
in “The Shepherds and the Child.” There are, too, 
a number and variety of odes among which we 
may mention “The Day Laborer” and “God’s Tree.” 
Blank verse is not wanting, for we note “Aspiration” 
and “Sappho’s Farewell to Phaon.” The ballad 
appears as “On the -Road to the Black Sudan.” 
The epic type is used effectively in “James Whit- 
comb Riley,” “Fulfillment,” and “Life’s Gray 
Shadows.” But the predominant metrical form is 
the sonnet. Of the fifteen sonnets embodied in the 
book we observe as particularly felicitous “The 
Angelus,” “A Night of Stars,” and “Sunset at Sea.” 


To poets we recommend “Veils of Samite” as a 
volume that will bear careful study. We are con- 
fident these poets will be encourged in their efforts 
by this palpable proof that poetic themes have not 
been exhausted and that intense thought is quite 
compatible with technical finish. 


To all lovers of highly imaginative verse we 
recommend “Veils of Samite” as an eminently 
readable book. True, readers will find obscure 
allusions; true also, they may be oppressed by the 
minor key in which some of the poems are written: 
yet withal they will detect throughout the book a 
healthful optimism, they will discover on every 
page pure and exquisite thoughts draped in rich 
Veils of Samite. 


Mr. Miller occasionally touches upon subjects 
of classical antiquity; but he treats them merely 
as themes not as articles of a neo-pagan creed. 
Any misgiving as to the author’s intentions is dis- 
pelled by this bit of self-revelation from “The 
Song of Songs”: 

There are many who fashion the gracious moonlight 

To the Night’s cool kiss on a parched plain; 
And many have sung of the pine-tree’s whisper 
When forest-aisles are draped in rain. 


But I shall sing of the Virgin-Mother, , 
Whose heart was crushed when her Son was slain. 


ATA 


INSIST 











